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PASSAGE OF THE BANK BILL. 


The discussion of the Bank Bill by the House revealed a 
very strong, nay, bitter, hostility to the National system. Ex- 
cellent as the system is, immeasurably superior to any 
other the country has ever known, its enemies are neither 
few, weak, nor silent. Those who spoke against the bill 
did not utter opinions shared by them alone; they were 
voicing, as they well knew, the sentiments of a large number 
of persons living in every section of the country. Doubt- 
less no little demagogueism entered into some of these 
utterances, yet the fact cannot be ignored that there is a 
strong opposition to the banks which is not likely to di- 
minish as they increase in age. 

This opposition does not originate from any marked de- 
fects existing in the present system. It will be readily ac- 
knowledged by almost every one knowing anything about 
the history of American banking, that the present system 
is a conspicuous improvement over every other that has 
been tried. The security of the billholder is unquestioned. 
The advantage of having a currency that will circulate 
equally well in every corner of the Union is thoroughly appre- 
ciated, especially by those who remember the olden time, 
when State bank bills passed at varying rates of discount, 
and too often, alas! did not circulate at all. The chief op- 
position, therefore, is not based on this particular system, so 
much as it is to granting to any bank the right to issue its 
own notes and charge a profit thereon. This is the real es- 
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‘sence of the hostility to these institutions. Their enemies dis- 
like to have any Governmental authority bestowed on a spe- 
‘cial class of men whereby they can enrich themselves by the 
grant. They seem to think that the value of a bank note 
depends entirely on the act of Government, and they are un- 
willing to have this authority exercised for the benefit of 
“any class of persons. The fact that all are at liberty to en- 
‘gage in the business makes no difference. If all cannot be- 
come interested in National banks, their opponents contend 
that none should have the privilege. 

What they want, or the most of them, is that whatever 
paper money is needed should be issued by the Government 
itself. General Buckner is just now the leading advocate of 
the doctrine. He and his friends will be content with 
nothing less. Were the banks confined simply to a discount 
business their opposition would cease at once; it is their 
right to issue notes which excites the ire of these gentlemen. 
Failing to accomplish this end, they seek to clog the present 
system in every way their ingenuity can devise. 

The debate, though. not lasting long, was instructive.’ A 
larger number ot facts were presented than is usual in dis- 
cussions of this kind. This is a hopeful indication that.mem- 
bers of Congress are trying to master questions of public 
finance. Hitherto, their knowledge of them has been depior- 
ably deficient. Many have been drawn from the tortuous 
paths of the law, manufacturing, mercantile and other pur- 
suits, and they have often frankly acknowledged their ignor- 
ance about these matters. This is not so surprising, for un- 
til within a few years the management of our public fi- 
nances was a very easy thing... With no debt to trouble the 
Government, no National banking system, no internal reve-, 
nue to collect, no legal-tender currency, there was no occasion 
for the display of much financial talent, either in Congress 
or in the Treasury Department. The times have changed, 
and the most useful legislator is the man who most thor- 
oughly comprehends the numerous and important financial 
questions that are pressing for a definitive solution. A com- 
parison of the speeches delivered during the present discus- 
sion of the Bank Bill with the speeches made when the bill 
was first introduced, plainly shows what a better knowledge 
Congressmen possess of the machinery, advantages and _his- 
tory of banking than they had on the former occasion. 

We wish we had space to give an outline of the discus- 
sion, but we have not. The most valuable contribution to 
the debate, it is not too much to say, came from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, Mr. Cra- 
po, who had charge of the bill. It is replete with facts which 
will repay attentive study, and it ought to be widely circu- 
lated. Many an erroneous idea concerning the National 
banks is exposed and corrected in this speech. 
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The foregoing table, showing the profits earned by the 
National banks, first appeared in one of the reports of 
Comptroller Knox, but at this time when the subject is un- 
dergoing fresh discussion, it is worth giving in order to 
silence those who are distressed over the huge profits earned 
by these institutions. 

The bill reported was amended in several ways, but un- 
fortunately not improved. It is to be hoped that most of 
the amendments will be rejected by the Senate, and that ul- 
timately the bill will pass in such a form as to give the 
banks a fair chance to prove their utmost usefulness to 
the country during the next twenty years. Congress should 
not adjourn until the measure is perfected, and happily it is 
reported on the best authority that no adjournment will 
take place until this end is accomplished. 


NEGLIGENCE OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


Once more we are treated to a startling illustration of a 
bank having Directors who did not direct. The First National 
Bank of Buffalo, under the prudent management of its former 
President, Charles T. Coit, flourished, and won for itself a 
just reputation as a sound and prosperous concern. In six 
months, under different management, Mr. Coit’s successor has 
wrecked the bank, and so total is the failure that all 
thought of restoration has been abandoned. This seems an 
incredibly short time to work so much evil, yet no one 
doubts the soundness of Mr. Coit’s management, and all per- 
ceive the hopelessness of the bank’s present situation. How 
was it possible for the President to cause such utter ruin in 
so short a space? 

It will not be questioned that banks, not infrequently, are 
under the management of one man and must necessarily 
be. It is a business, the most important part of which 
must often be confided to one individual. The granting of 
discounts is the most delicate and important function of 
a bank, and its success depends chiefly on the making of 
these. Now the soundness or unsoundness of individuals is 
a kind of knowledge which all the Directors of a bank 
cannot be reasonably expected to possess, and therefore 
they must rely very largely on the knowledge of one or 
two individuals who are engaged in its management. Such 
a policy is inevitable. The Directors have neither the time 
nor the facility for investigating the wealth, character, and 
prospects of every man who applies for a loan. They have 
their own business to manage, and in most cases they are so 
fully engrossed with this they have but little time to de- 
vote to other affairs. 
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This is especially true of Directors of banks located in 
the larger cities. They do, however, profess to employ a 
person who is competent to investigate the soundness of 
those applying for loans, and who exercises the utmost care 
in recommending or granting them. Nor will it be ques- 
tioned that the person thus employed, whether Cashier, 
Vice-President, or President, is usually worthy of the trust 
confided in him. 

While it is clear then that the business of discounting 
is often confided largely by the Directors to one man, 
whose judgment they accept, they have another duty to 
perform, for neglecting which there is in no case any ex- 
cuse. That duty consists in maintaining the law under 
which the bank exists. For example, the law relating to 
National banks explicitly says that no association shall loan 
money to any person, firm, company, or corporation more 
than one-tenth of its capital stock. No matter how abundant 
may be the resources of a borrower, or upright his char- 
acter, here is a plain limit to the power of a bank to loan 
money to such an individual; and if at any time the manager 
should seek to grant loans beyond the amount prescribed by 
law it is the obvious duty of the Directors to prevent a vio- 
lation of the statute. Here, therefore, is a supervisory power 
delegated to the Directors which they have no right to dis- 
regard. Loans may sometimes be granted to persons who 
are unable to pay them, mistakes of this kind will occasion- 
ally be made, even by the wisest judges of men and of the 
future, but if Directors performed their well-understood duty 
of confining all loans strictly within the law, the heavy and 
sad defalcations which now and then happen would not oc- 
cur. In the Mechanics’ Bank at Newark, in the Pacific at 
Boston, and in this at Buffalo, the same thing happened. 
The Directors did not perform their duty. They suffered the 
manager to loan to one individual in each case far beyond 
the legal amount, and said nothing. In each of these cases 
the borrower might have failed, but if the bank had loaned 
not exceeding one-tenth of its capital stock, a total collapse 
would not have followed. Of course, it is said that the Di- 
rectors did not know in either case what the manager was 
doing, nor did they have full knowledge; but they had 
some, enough to know that the bank was loaning far more 
than it ought, and this they never should have permitted. 

In the case of the Buffalo bank, the Examiner, after giving 
an account of enormous loans to one concern, Herman J. 
Hall & Co., besides alluding to “other instances of a_ reck- 
less disregard of the interests of depositors in making loans 
to irresponsible parties without proper security,” adds “in 
making these or any other loans Mr. Lee [the President,] 
did not consult with the Directors and never called them 
together for any such purpose. Nor does it appear that any 
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of the Directors at any time asked for or made any exam 
ination of the bank or its loans. Even the Cashier, Mr 
Theodore S. M. Knight, was regarded as simply a clerk 
and that gentleman alleges, as a reason for his resignation 
a few days before the bank was closed, that he became 
alarmed by the reckless character of the loans made to Her- 
man J. Hall & Co., above referred to.” Thus if the state- 
ment of the Examiner is to be trusted, and no contradiction 
has appeared, this Board of Directors were literally dum- 
mies, leaving the entire management of the bank to its 
President, who in utter disregard of law gutted it in a few 
brief months for the benefit of a single customer. 

What shall we say of Directors who are so unmindful of 
their duties? Ought not they to be punished? It may be 
asked, why did the stockholders choose them? but the reply 
may be made, they supposed the Directors were perform- 
ing their duties. The latter had certain specific duties to 
discharge which they were not justified in neglecting. 
They had no right to leave the management of the bank 
entirely to the President. In every case it is the duty of 
the Directors to know about its affairs and to keep its 
business within the law. Is it not time to make an ex- 
ample of Directors who, without any excuse whatever, de- 
liberately and constantly neglect to execute the duties 
which they have taken their oaths that they will “dili- 
gently and honestly” perform? 








ON THE PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


The present system of printing and distributing public 
documents is very imperfect, and it would be easy to ef- 
fect a great improvement. It would be more difficult some- 
times to decide what to print than how to distribute the 
matter printed; yet in both regards our system can be 
improved, as we Shall proceed to show. 

The matter printed is of two kinds, the printing of the 
one kind being essential, the other optional. The annual 
reports of the heads of the departments, and of subordinate 
officials, all reports pertaining to the working of the Gov- 
ernment in its various branches, the debates of Congress, 
and the reports of committees,—all this matter is interesting 
and valuable, and the publication of it is required for the 
better ordering of public affairs. But many special investi- 
gations are undertaken, the proceedings of which not in- 
frequently are very voluminous, though not invested with 
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general or permanent interest. For example, the evidence 
taken by committees of Congress in election cases is not 
of sufficient value to warrant the printing of it, either for 
the use of members of Congress, or the solitary reader 
here and there who might possibly read a page or two 
of it were it put before him. If the report of the com- 
mittee were printed, this, in almost all cases, would be 
sufficient to guide either branch of Congress in reaching a 
conclusion; and if at any time the report of the evidence 
were desired, it. could be produced. Beyond doing this 
nothing more is required. Hundreds of special investiga- 
tions have been made by Congress, yielding no fruit. The 
only object in printing the history of them was to con- 
vince those who might read that nothing had been ac- 
complished; but surely such a result can always be her- 
alded in a few words. 

Then there are many special reports made by individu- 
als, possessing the smallest value. In some instances per- 
sons have written books, and not finding publishers fool- 
hardy enough to publish them, well knowing they would 
not be bought, have succeeded by arts unknown to the 
public in putting them under official wings, where they 
have been hatched into print in due time. Others still 
more fortunate have succeeded in securing their appoint- 
ment to make investigations that were not needed, the 
needlessness of which, if possible, was rendered still more 
apparent when the printed result appeared. 

It is not so easy to devise a mode of determining which 
of such special reports should be printed; yet a very 
little study would result in framing practical rules of easy 
application in most cases. It would be entirely safe to 
keep very many of them out of the printing office. No 
valuable light would be lost in so doing, no reputation 
would be made or unmade, the manuscript could be pre- 
served, and this would be more than enough. In the dis- 
tant future when the patient and _ untiring historian was 
groping amid these dusty accumulations, if happily he 
might discover at least a slight shred of fact to weave into 
his work, his astonishment would rise higher and higher 
until he was finally led to exclaim why the manuscripts 
even were preserved. 

In distributing these documents it is easy to suggest a 
better way than the existing one. A side thought, however, 
in this connection, may be first thrown out in passing. 

Congressmen are getting too much in the habit of as- 
suming that these documents which are printed at public 
expense, and for the public good, are their own individual 
property. This assumption is altogether erroneous. They 
are merely the agents for distributing them, and are not 
in any sense the owners. Yet the practice has grown of 
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late, not only of claiming ownership, but of actually sell- 
ing them, and a class of book brokers has sprung up who 
buy them and sell them to the booksellers. In this way 
many of the books possessing the most value get into the 
hands of the public. The patriotic and impecunious Con- 
gressman who is intent on earning the largest dividends, 
takes the public property committed to him for distribu- 
tion and sells it, either pocketing the money or spending 
it to re-elect himself to Congress; or paying for his soda 
water. This is one of the strong proofs of the high tone 
prevailing among some of our National representatives. 

For a long period the practice has prevailed in England 
of selling the public documents at a low figure, enough 
to pay a portion of the expense of printing. Suppose the 
practice were adopted here, what would be the result? 

It would then be clearly ascertained what documents 
ought to be printed, and what not. Suppose that not 
twenty copies should be sold of the evidence in an election 
case, would not the proper inference be that it were a sheer 
waste of money and labor to print such matter? The same 
thing might be said of other reports. If no one cared 
enough about them to buy them at a small price, surely 
they would not be read if sent as a gift. Why then should 
they be printed at all? Books never read ought not to be 
printed ; nothing can be clearer than this. 

Again, those who did want any of the books printed would 
be able to get them at a low price which they would wil- 
lingly pay. Thus the public documents would fall into the 
hands of those who would profit by them; just where they 
ought to go. Now, too often they fall into the hands of 
those having no appreciation whatever for them, except their 
value for paper stock. Thousands of tons of really valuable 
documents have found their way to the paper mill which, 
had they come into the possession of those who desired 
them, would have been carefully preserved. The quantity 
destroyed every year is very large, and this is either because 
they are worthless, or because they were sent to persons 
who did not prize them. Print only useful documents and 
provide a way of getting them into the hands of those who 
would value them, and paper mills would be obliged to 
draw from other sources for their materials. 

Moreover, if something were paid for these publications, 
in many cases they would be valued more highly. As they 
are at present given away, not a few suppose the reason to 
be, because they are not worth much. If a farmer were 
obliged to pay twenty-five cents for his agricultural report, 
perhaps fewer copies would be distributed, but they would 
be more generally read. Free books, like free air and water, 
are not appreciated; if these things cost something how 
quickly would our appreciation of them rise. 
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A very simple plan might be devised for distributing 
them. Printed lists could be prepared annually, or oftener 
if necessary, of the books published by the Government 
with the prices annexed, and these lists could be put in con- 
venient places in all the post offices. 


of 


these publications 


might 


A person desiring any 


signify his 


desire to 


the 


postmaster who should be required to send for them on 
Of course, such a system would require 


receipt of the price. 


a little more work on their part, but the book-buyers would 
get what they desired with the very least trouble to them- 


selves. 


Is it not apparent that a system somewhat like this would 
be a great improvement over the wasteful, ridiculous system 


now existing ? 





RUSSIAN FINANCES. 


The pleasure derived in studying the history of our 
finances is enhanced by extending our view and contrasting 


them with the finances of other nations. 


are occasionally seen by our readers ; 
ing to review briefly the financial condition of Russia. 


In 


considerable 
Crimean war. 


growing worse. 


degree 


from 


the shock 


These glimpses 


and we are now go- 


1875 the finances of that Empire were restored to a 


sustained by the 
After a long succession of heavy deficits the 
account for that year showed a balance on the right side; 
that the revenue exceeded the expenditure. 
prospect, whic had at length appeared, was soon obscured 
by the commencement of hostilities against Turkey. Since 
that event the condition of the treasury has been steadily 


of the receipts and expenditures since 1875. 


Year. 


576, 
559, 


1875.. 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878, . 
1879. . 
1880. . 


625, 
661, 
651, 


Income. 
Roubles . 


493,000 

3,000 . 
548,830,000 . 
973,000 


954,000 
017,000 











—- -Expenditure. 
Ordinary. Ex traordinary. 
Roubles. Roubles. 

543,317,000 

573,107,000 51,000,000 

585,045,000 . 429,330,000 
. 605,511,000 408, 140,000 
. 643,892,000 132,110,000 

. 694,505,000 54,818, 000 


The 


cheerful 


Here are the figures, expressed in roubles, 


Excess 9 
Tota. expenditure. 
Roudbles. Roudbles. 
543,317,000 surplus 33,176 
624,107,000 »844,000 
1,014,375,000 495,544,000 
1,013,651,000 387,678,900 
775,002,000 113,048,000 
749; 323,000 » 306,000 


To this Cihclenns, large as it is, must be added the emis- 
In 1875 the note circulation of the 


sions of paper money. 
Bank of Russia was 711,600,000 roubles. 


How the circula- 


tion has increased may be learned from the following table: 


1875 End of December.. 


1878 7] 
1879 4 


Amount of 
Date. circulation. 
Roubles. 
711,600,000 
November.,.1,222,000,000_ .... ” 


December. .1, 178,000,000 


June I,132,000,000__,... u 


1881 


December. .1, 147,000,000 


“ 
N 
“ 


Date. 


1880 End of June....... 


Amount of 


ctrculation. 
Roudles, 


I,095,000,000 


December. 1, 104,000,000 


June 


I, 114,000,000 


December. .1, 134,000,008 
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It will be seen that the circulation has increased since 
1875 more than 400,000,000 roubles. Adding this sum to the 
deficencies in the budget since 1875, and the total expendi- 
ture over revenue iS 1,529,000,000 roubles. This would be 
an enormous addition to the debt of any country, but es- 
pecially to Russia, for she is not rich compared with several 
others. 

The annual charge in the budget for 1875 to pay interest 
on the debt was 173,474,000 roubles, but this sum _ has in- 
creased more than sixty per cent. since that time. 

The failure to raise a revenue equal to the expenditure for 
so long a period has seriously affected the National credit. 
Not only is the paper money of the Empire at a heavy dis- 
count, thirty-per-cent. or more, but the power of Russia to 
borrow has been greatly impaired. Internal loans she has 
been able to raise by various devices; and with the aid 
thus afforded, she has continued on her desperate course. 
But abroad her borrowing power has been seriously shaken. 

There is, however, one benefit accruing to the people from 
this enormous indebtedness and the severe burden of taxation 
they are compelled to bear. It checks the military spirit, 
not from inclination, but from necessity. There is a restless 
party eager for war, who are constantly trying to stir up the 
nation to engage in strife, but those highest in: power well 
know how exceedingly difficult it would be to raise the 
means necessary to prosecute a lengthy struggle. This is, in- 
deed, a heavy price to pay for peace. Yet it is far better 
to pay it than to fight. The financial chain which now 
binds Russia down to peace, though never so unwillingly, 
it is to be hoped is strong enough to keép her bound 
until her rulers can learn there is greater glory in culti- 
vating the arts of peace than in wasting the lives and 
property of the people in war. 





A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—The Clerk of the United States Circuit Court 
for the Second Circuit, received $107,265.65 about three and a half years 
ago as security for the payment of duties on imported silks, for which the 
Government had brought suit against Benjamin H. Hutton and others. 
Money deposited with the Clerk is usually kept in a bank, and draws at most 
only two per cent., but the amount in this case was so large that Judge 
Blatchford was applied to for permission to invest it in Government bonds. 
Four-per-cent. bonds were bought, the price being only a little above par. 
As interest accumulated it was reinvested every three months, also in Gov- 
ernment bonds. The suit has just been compromised for $45,000, and 
it is found that the money deposited now amounts to $147,217.93, an in- 
crease of about thirty-seven per cent., or about eleven per cent. a year. 
Clerk Joseph M. Deuel announced this fact to the importers, and they re- 
ceived within §$ 8000 of as much money as they had deposited after having 
paid the amount of the judgment. . 
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It has been shown in previous numbers of the Magazine that 
for several years after establishing the mint and regulating 
the coinage, the market proportions of gold and silver abroad 
and at home corresponded with the mint proportions, so that 
both metals circulated at the legal ratio. Neither one was 
worth for exportation more than the other; an eagle and 
ten dollars were convertible terms, and at the banks either 
could be obtained in exchange for notes, at the option of the 
holder. 

Not until 1818, when the question arose of resuming cash 
payments by the Bank of England, did the fact clearly ap- 
pear in this country that a change had occurred in the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver. An ounce of gold, from the 
operation of that or other causes, was worth more than fifteen 
ounces of silver. When remittances of coin therefore were 
made from the United States to England, gold was preferred 
to silver, for the simple reason that a gold eagle, which 
could be obtained here for ten dollars, in London could be 
converted into more pounds, shillings and pence than ten 
silver dollars. 

The first remedy proposed for this state of things was the 
one which Dallas had recommended on a former occasion, 
the prohibition of the export of coins by legislation. This 
remedy was finally abandoned in 1819, after the report of Mr. 
Talbot from the committee of finance. “Of the inefficiency, 
if not impotence,” he says, “of legislative provisions to pre- 
vent the escape of the precious metals beyond the territorial 
limits of the Government, the history of all countries, in 
which the power of legislation has been thus exercised, bears 
testimony. . . . Indeed, no error seems more entirely re- 
nounced and exploded, if not by the practice of all nations, 
at least in the disquisitions of political economists, than that 
which supposed that an accumulation of the precious metals 
could be produced in the dominions of one sovereign by 
regulations prohibiting their exportation to those of any 
other.” Since that time no one has thought of stopping the 
outward flow of the precious metals by legislative inhi- 
bition. 

Of the two metals it was apparent, even before the war of 
1812, that gold was more desirable for exportation than silver, 
and that American silver coins were preferable to foreign 
silver ones, because the former were heavier. When the 
United States Bank contracted with Baring and Reid in 1819 
for a supply of specie they were to furnish, if practicable, 
gold and silver in equal amounts determined by the Ameri- 
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can valuation of one to fifteen. More than two million dol- 
lars of silver were supplied, but not an ounce of gold. The 
legal valuation of gold did not correspond with that of the 
market. Its valuation was too low compared with silver, and 
consequently gold fled to foreign countries. Year after year 
the current set away from our shore; Congress saw the move- 
ment, but did nothing to prevent it. 

The same thing happened in respect to silver. Of the for- 
eign silver coins the Spanish and Mexican coins especially 
were lighter than the corresponding American ones, because 
they had circulated many years. Of course, the more the 
coins were employed they lighter they grew, and thus the 
evil of using them increased. What should be done? The 
solution of the question became momentous and perplexing. 

The exportation of gold was prevented somewhat by the 
rate of exchange. Gallatin in his Considerations on the Cur- 
rency and Banking System, which appeared in 1821, said that 
$4.56 of American gold coin at that time contained a quan- 
tity of gold equal to that in a sovereign. It was exported to 
England as soon as the exchange rose to $4.61 per pound 
sterling, which was nearly three and three-fourths per cent. 
above the nominal, and three per cent. below the true par, 
calculating this at the rates of 15.6 to 1 or $4.75 per pound 
sterling. With the exception of the year of the embargo, 
the exchange on London from 1795 to 1821 never rose to 
the nominal par; or, in other words, during the entire 
$4.62 per pound sterling, or about four per cent. above 
period the exchange was always favorable to the United 
States, never rising higher than two per cent. below the true 
par. This is the reason why our gold coins, though under- 
rated, were not exported till the year 1821, when the ex- 
change rose from $4.60 to $4.98 per pound sterling. Then 
their exportation began, and a premium of one-half per cent. 
for them was given when the premium on the nominal par 
of exchange was five per cent., corresponding to an exchange 
of nearly $4.67 per pound sterling. From that period to the 
end of the year 1829 the exchanges with a few short excep- 
tions were unfavorable to the United States, and for a long 
time afterward. “It is perfectly clear,” concludes Gallatin, 
“whilst our gold coins are thus underrated, they will be ex- 
ported whenever the exchange rises above $4.61 to $4.64 per 
pound sterling, and that, if rated according to the true or 
approximate relative value of gold to silver, they would not 
be exported to England till the exchange had risen to at 
least $4.80 to $4.83, or more than one per cent. above the 
true par.”’ 

In 1819 a committee were appointed by the House to in- 
vestigate the subject. Mr. Lowndes made a report which 
shows how faithfully he performed his duty. He compre- 
hended the importance of the inquiry and the need of pro- 
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viding a remedy. He recommended passing a bill, of which 
the following is an outline. 

There should be retained by the mint as seigniorage, from 
every dollar coined 14,85, grains of silver, which would reduce 
the weight of the dollar to 356;4°%, of fine silver and to 
39975 grains of standard silver. The same proportion ,was. 
to be observed in respect to small coins. 

The bill further provided that the eagle should be re- 
duced from 247% grains of fine gold or 270 grains of stand- 
ard gold to 237,45 grains of fine gold or 259,545 grains. 
of standard gold, and small coins in proportion. No: de- 
duction was to be made for seigniorage, but the expense of 
refining all gold and silver below the mint standard was 
to be paid by the owner. 

Just before making this report, Robert Patterson, the Di- 
rector of the Mint, stated in a communication to Crawford,. 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that ‘considering the expense 
of the importation of gold into the United States he thought 
that our Government would be justifiable in adding ten per 
cent. to the present relative value of gold. This would hold 
out a powerful and effectual motive for the importation of 
gold into the United States, and, at the same time, act as 
a powerful barrier against its exportation.” Had this sug- 
gestion been adopted, every silver dollar and half dollar 
would have been expelled from the country within a year. 

Two years afterward another report was made by Mr. 
Whitman. He agreed with the recommendations of Mr. 
Lowndes in respect to gold coins, but was silent concerning 
the silver ones. The proposed reduction of gold coins was 
four per cent., which at that time, expressed the change in 
the relative value of the two metals. This bill, like its prede- 
cessors, was permitted to die silently. The exportation of 
gold coins continued until early in 1822, when not one was 
to be seen in circulation, although six million dollars had 
been coined at the Mint. Had Whitman’s recommendation 
been adopted it would have proved inoperative, for at a 
subsequent period there was a greater change than four per 
cent. in the relative value of gold and silver, and conse- 
quently the new coins would have been carried away. 

Congress, though neglecting or not daring to legislate, dis- 
cussed the subject for the next fifteen years with more~ wis- 
dom than is usually displayed in such matters. Mr. San- 
ford’s report in the Senate was a candid and able document, 
in which he recommended among other things, that when gold 
or silver coins were diminished less than ygth part of their: 
weight they should not form a legal tender, Ingham, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, made a special report, evincing 
much ability and wisdom. He swept over a wide field and 
maintained that if gold and silver were to remain as meas- 
ures of property, without changing the ratio, it would be 
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advisable to discontinue the gold coinage whenever the pre- 
mium for gold should exceed two per cent. 

“If it be intended,” he continues, “to render gold and 
silver equally attainable in the United States, proper allow- 
ance being made for the influence which an increased de- 
mand must have on the price, a ratio of one to sixteen 
would, in all probability, be necessary.” Ingham favored the 
adoption of a single standard of silver. 

In 1831 appeared a report from a special committee ap- 
pointed by the House, of which Campbell P. White was 
chairman. This was the fruit of considerable study, and em- 
bodied at the close a series of deductions which are worth 
laying before the reader. 

1. That the operations of commerce will assuredly dispense 
to every country its equitable and useful proportion of the 
gold and silver in currency, if it is not repulsed by paper, 
or subjected to legal restrictions. 

2. That it cannot be of essential‘importance to any State, 
whether its proportion of the money of commerce thus dis- 
tributed, consists of gold, or of silver, or of both metals, it 
being the instrument of exchange, but not the commodity 
really wanted. 

3. That there are inherent incurable defects in the system, 
which regulates the standard of value in both gold and sil- 
ver, its stability as a measure of contracts, and mutability 
as the practical currency of a particular nation, are serious 
imperfections ; whilst the impossibility of maintaining both 
metals in concurrent, simultaneous, or promiscuous circula- 
tion appears to be clearly. ascertained. 

4. That the standard being fixed in one metal is the near- 
est approach to invariableness, and precludes the necessity 
of further legislative interference. 

5. That gold and silver will not circulate promiscuously 
and concurrently for similar purposes of disbursement, nor 
can coins of either metal be sustained in circulation with 
bank notes, possessing public confidence, of the like denom- 
inations. 

6. That if the National interest or convenience should re- 
quire the permanent use of gold eagles and their parts, and 
also of silver dollars, the issue of bank bills of one, two, 
three, five, and ten dollars, must be prohibited. 

7. That if it should hereafter be deemed advisable to 
maintain both gold and silver coins in steady circulation, 
and to preserve silver as the measures of commerce and of 
contracts, gold must be restricted to small payments. 

8. That if it is the intention to preserve silver as the prin- 
cipal measure of exchange, permanently and securely, it 
would be necessary to estimate the relative value of gold 
under its present average, or probable future value in gene- 
ral commerce. 
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The principal recommendation of the committee was a 
change of the ratio between gold and silver. The ratio pro- 
posed was 1 of gold to 15,525, of silver. But the time was 
not yet for changing the standard. 

At length in 1834 Congress changed the valuation of gold 
coins. The eagle was fixed at 232 grains of pure gold, 
and 258 grains of standard gold, and the smaller gold 
coins in proportion. The act further provided that these 
coins should be received in all payments when of full 
weight, determined by their respective values; and when 
they were not of full weight there should be a correspond- 
ing diminution in their legal values. 

The standard fineness of these coins was 899,725, which 
was retained for three years; then it was changed to goo 
thousandths. But the weights of the gold coins were not al- 
tered by this act. All minted after July 31, 1834, were a 
legal tender at their nominal value. 

Thus a fifteen years’ discussion had passed ere ‘Congress 
ventured to legislate on this important and delicate matter. 
That body evidently tried to do the best thing possible, but 
the futility of their work showed more clearly than ever the 
great difficulty of establishing a legal valuation of the two 
metals, which should always correspond with their valuation 
in the chief markets of the world. 

This change in the valuation of gold, though very slight, 
was tainted, so some persons thought, with dishonesty. William 
Reid remarked in a lecture delivered at Philadelphia on this 
‘subjéct: “It will, perhaps, be said by the supporters of the 
measure, however, that the alteration made in the standard 
of money is so extremely trifling, that it will excite hardly 
any attention; let them not so delude themselves, or lay 
this flattering unction to their souls. If the degradation in 
the standard had been only one third of what it really is, it 
would not have escaped detection and animadversion. Nay, 
if it had only appeared to make a change in the standard, 
although the change was so small that it could not have 
been computed, it would be severely censured. This is one 
of those things in which even the appearance of evil is to be 
avoided.” He feared that this would prove only a prelude 
to greater alterations in the value of the coinage in the 
wrong direction, such as the nations of the Old World had 
seen. But his fears were never realized; nor did these al- 
terations in the coinage have any effect on prices. 

The new valuation soon exposed the fact that the valua- 
tion of silver was too low, consequently it disappeared from 
circulation. Later the golden riches of California and Aus- 
tralia were discovered. The effect of these discoveries was 
to diminish the value of gold, and of course silver shrank 
still further out of sight. So completely were the silver coins 
expelled from the channels of circulation, especially those of 
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small denomination, that in 1853 there was a new adjust- 
ment of the coinage, and the weight of the silver coins of 
less denomination than the dollar was reduced enough to 
insure their retention in circulation; but their legal-tender 
quality was limited to five dollars. 

Besides these regulations in the coinage, several others were 
made from time to time which require brief mention. In 
1834 it was declared that for all standard gold and silver 
deposited for coinage payment should be made in coin within 
forty days from the making of the deposit. But the de- 
positor could receive payment within five days even if he 
were willing to relinquish one half of one per cent. of his 
deposit. All gold coins minted prior to July 1, 1834, were 
receivable at the rate of ninety-four eight-tenths of a cent. 
per pennyweight. 

For the purpose of enabling the mint to make returns to 
depositors with as little delay as possible the Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed to keep there, when the condition 
of the Treasury would admit of so doing, one million dollars 
from which the depositors of bullion could be paid as soon 
as practicable after the value of their deposits was ascer- 
tained. But when Corwin was Secretary he proposed the 
issue of mint certificates which should be receivable for all 
debts due to the Government, and to the withdrawal of the 
bullion fund which was maintained at an annual expense of 
more than $300,000. This he declared might be saved in 
interest by applying that fund to the redemption of the 
public debt. He maintained, too, that great advantages 
would accrue to the business community and to the general 
trade of the country by throwing the amount of that fund 
into circulation instead of keeping it constantly as dead 
capital in the vaults of the mint. 

The plan recommended by Corwin was to issue certifi- 
cates under the authority of Congress to the amount of six or 
seven million dollars, in sums of $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000, each payable to the order of the Treasurer of the 
Mint and to distribute them in due proportion to the mint 
and its branches, and as soon as any deposit of gold bul- 
lion was assayed and its value ascertained, to pay the 
amount to the depositor in these certificates. Receivable in 
payment of all dues to the United States, it was expected 
that they would always command their full par value, and 
would be received on deposit as cash by the banks, and 
held by them for paying duties or other public obligations. 
But Congress took no note of the recommendation. With 
still less favor was the subsequent recommendation of the 
Director of the Mint received—that mint certificates should 
be issued to depositors for sums so small as fifty dollars, 
payable to bearer. Cobb, a later Secretary of the Treasury, 
condemned the recommendation in his annual report. 
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There was no legislation concerning the circulation of for- 
eign coins until 1857. Then it was enacted that Mexi- 
can dollars should thereafter be received at a reduced rate, 
and when they flowed into the mint should be _ recoined. 
The former laws making foreign coin a legal tender were 
repealed. 

To increase the coinage of the precious metals, branch 
mints were established at New Orleans, at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, where a considerable quantity of gold was annu- 
ally obtained, and also at Dahlonega, Georgia. It was not 
claimed that the mint at Philadelphia could not coin all the 
gold and silver brought there, but that by erecting other 
mints at places more convenient to the owners of bullion the 
business of coining would increase. Congress never author- 
ized a more useless expense. This was clearly proved in due 
time; but the plea for creating those establishments was 
known to be shallow in the beginning. The officers who 
managed them led an easy life, and doubtless this was 
intended by Congress. In truth, these institutions were cre- 
ated less to supply a public need, than to make places for 
needy politicians. The chief object of those who caused this 
unjustifiable extravagance was attained, if we believe the re- 
port of a committee who investigated the history of these 
branches in 1842. Especially with reference to the branch at 
Charlotte they say, “judging from the amount of money ex- 
pended for trees, flowers, and shrubbery, the labor done in 
the yard, the furniture purchased, and the baths erected, the 
committee infer that, under the superintendence of the re- 
fined and tasteful gentlemen who were put in charge of this 
branch mint, it lacked nothing that could gratify the eye, 
contribute to health, soften the body, and ensure repose.” 
The committee wisely recommended the abolition of all the 
branches. Several years afterward another branch was es- 
tablished at San Francisco, but this has served a useful pur- 
pose. 

ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 





BANK OF ENGLAND.—A Bank of England note of the value of £ 25, 
issued many years ago, has just found its way back to its original source. 
It was lost as far back as 1829, having been inclosed in a letter. The pos- 
tal authorities made the usual investigation, but as nothing was heard of it 
the bank authorities made good the loss to the post-office, in the belief 
that the note must have come back, but through some carelessness the fact 
had been overlooked. It was, however, recently found in circulation. It 
has been traced to a woman in humble circumstances, who found it accidentally 
among the papers of her grandfather, who acted as guard to one of the 
old mail coaches. There is no evidence that he stole the note. 
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HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF SOME MONO- AND 
BI-METALLIC ARGUMENTS. 


At a time when the monetary question is so ardently dis- 
cussed on all sides, it will perhaps be of some interest to 
trace out the historical origin of two of the principal argu- 
ments adduced in this important debate. 

The first of these arguments is the one appealed to by 
the bi-metallists. It is something like this. The chief re- 
quisite of a good currency is that it should possess as stable 
a value as possible. A money made up at once of gold and 
silver has a more stable value for two reasons: Firstly, be- 
cause the diminution in the production of one of the two 
precious metals may be compensated for by an increase in 
the production of the other metal, as is proved by history; 
and, secondly, because the greater the total amount of the 
monetary stock, the less wil] be the influence of the annual 
variations in the production of the precious metals. The 
simultaneous employment of gold and silver makes the 
monetary stock about double what it would be, if every- 
where either gold or silver were exclusively used as money. 
By employing both precious metals at one time the common 
measure of value obtained becomes more stable, just as the 
‘most perfect pendulum possible is constructed with rods of 
two different metals, so that their unequal dilatations com- 
‘pensate one another. 

The honor of having hit upon this striking comparison 
with the compensating pendulum is usually ascribed to 
Wolowski. 

It may be that he evolved it from himself, but it is none 
the less true that at least two well-known authors, Adam 
Miiller and Sismondi, had published it before him. Adam 
Miiller thus expresses himself on this subject in his lemente 
der Staatskunst, Berlin, 1809, Vol. II, p. 284: “In the theory 
of money, therefore, the relation of the two metals, gold and 
silver, which gives the theorist much difficulty at first by its 
mobility and variability, seems peculiarly indispensable for 
true economic life. A single standard is first sought after ; 
but all single standards, metallic money, as well as the yard 
and the pound, expand and change. In modern astrono- 
mical pendulum clocks these changes in length of the pendu- 
lum are done away with by the artificial balancing and com- 
bination of two metals; the pendulum of National economy 
must in like manner be constructed of two mutually restrict- 
ing and regulating metals.” 

After saying that money, as the measure of value, is sub- 
ject to variations, Sismondi indicates the means of remedy- 
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ing this inconvenience. This interesting passage is as fol- 
lows: ‘Society may be served by endeavoring to diminish 
still more the chances of this fluctuation; and one way of 
attaining this end is to employ gold and silver indifferently 
as a common measure, and to fix the legal proportion be- 
tween them. In about the same way, to obtain a pendulum 
of invariable length rods of different metals are combined, 
so that the expansion of one by the heat corrects that of the 
other. If Government selects one metal only as the stand- 
ard and declares the other to be merchandise, as has been 
done or proposed several times, this standard will be affected 
by all the annual variations of the productions of the mines. 
If on the other hand, it adopts and legalizes the propor- 
tion which seems to be dominant in the commerce of the 
world, for example that now of fifteen to one; if it de- 
clares that every debt of an ounce of gold may be le- 
gally paid by fifteen ounces of silver and reciprocally, as 
is the practice in France, the common measure of com- 
merce will not be established by the annual _ produc- 
tion of the gold or of the silver mines, but by a pro- 
portional average between the variations of these two pro- 
ductions, and the desired standard will acquire greater 
fixity.”” Mouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique, Vol. Il, 

. 59. . | 
2 The principal objection that the monometallists raise to 
the use of the two metals is this: If gold and silver are 
simultaneously made legal tender with full currency, it is 
inevitable that the more depreciated metal will alone re- 
main in circulation; the metal more sought after will. be 
either melted down or exported. What is called the double 
standard will be really nothing but an alternative standard 
by virtue of the law that the bad money drives out the 
good money. This law is called the Gresham Law in Eng- 
land, because it is supposed to have been formulated for the 
first time by Sir Thomas Gresham in the reign of Elizabeth. 
A very pungent passage, however, occurs in Aristophanes, 
where he says the bad citizens are preferred to the good, 
just as the bad money drives the good money out of circu- 
lation. This remark clearly embodies Gresham’s Law.. 

The passage from Aristophanes is the following ( Zhe 
Frogs, ‘718 seq.): “The freedom of the city has often ap- 
peared to us to be similarly circumstanced with regard to 
the good and honorable citizens, as to the old coin and 
the new gold. For neither do we employ these at all, 
which are not adulterated, but the most excellent, as it 
appears, of all coins, and alone correctly struck, and 
proved by ringing every where, both among the Greeks 
and the barbarians, but this vile copper coin, struck but yes- 
terday and lately with the vilest stamp; and we insult 
_ those of the citizens whom we know to be well-born, and 
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discreet, and just, and good, and honorable men, and who 
have been trained in palaestras, and choruses, and music; 
while we use for every purpose the brazen, foreigners, and 
slaves, rascals, and sprung from rascals, who are the latest 
come; whom the city before this would not heedlessly and 
readily have used even as scape-goats.” 

The finances of Athens were exhausted by military, arma- 
ments, and under the archon Antigenes, in 407, the year be- 
fore the representation of Zhe Frogs, the good silver money, 
that brought a premium abroad (Xenophon, De _ Vectigalibus, 
III, 2), was replaced by a gold money, the metal for which 
was furnished in great part by the golden statues of Vic- 
tory (Scholiast of Aristophanes ad 1.); but this new money 
was so much alloyed with copper that Aristophanes felt able 
to call it copper coin, yadrva. 

Macleod, in his Dzuctionary of Political Economy, p. 464, 
$123, says of Gresham, who formulated the law bearing his 
name. ‘This eminent merchant (Sir Thomas Gresham) was 
presented to the Queen, three days after her accession, by 
Cecil, and she immmediately employed him to negotiate a 
loan, which was necessary in the exhausted state of the 
Treasury left by Mary. Before leaving for Flanders he wrote 
a letter of advice to the Queen, explaining how, among other 
things, all the fine money had disappeared from circulation. 
The cause of this he attributed to the debasing of the coin- 
age by Henry VIII. Thus he seems to have been the first to 
declare that the issue of the base money was the cause of the 
disappearance of the good. Hence we may justly call it 
Gresham’s Law of the Currency. He earnestly recommended 
the Queen to bring back the currency to its former purity, 
and in accordance with his advice, she soon set about it in 
earnest.” 

Montesquieu had also noticed the fact mentioned by Gresh- 
am, and which must as well have struck all merchants ; but 
he did not quite understand the reason of it. “Gold,” he 
says, ‘disappears when silver is common, because everybody 
hides away his own; it reappears when silver is rare, because 
people are forced to bring it out of their hiding places. 
The rule is therefore that gold is common, when silver is 
rare, and gold is rare when silver is common.’ sa tied des 
Lots, Liv. XXII, Ch. IX. 

Newton saw perfectly into the cause of the phenomenon 
of the alternation of the two metals, and pointed out the 
way to put an end to it. According to his views, it suffices 
to establish the same ratio of value between gold and 
silver in all countries. Newton therefore is really the in- 
ventor of the idea of international bimetallism. Here is the 
important passage in which he expresses this great econom- 
ical discovery: “If gold in England, or silver in East india, 
could be brought down so low as to bear the same propor- 
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tion to one another in both places, there would be here no 
greater demand for silver than for gold to be exported to 
India; and if gold were lowered only so as to have the 
same proportion to the silver money in England, which it 
hath to silver in the rest of Europe, there would be no 
temptation to export silver rather than gold to any part of 
Europe.” (Report made by Sir Isaac Newton, Master of the 
Mint, concerning the state of the gold and silver coins, Sept. 
24, 1717. Vide Monetary Documents, by Dana Horton, Wash- 
ington, Government Printing office, 1879, p. 319, and Cernu- 
schi, who first exhumed this passage.) 

It may not perhaps be without interest to reproduce the 
very curious memorandum addressed by Sir Thomas Gresham 
to Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, relative to the monetary ques- 
tion of that time. We give it with its archaic orthog- 
raphy. 


INFORMATION OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, Mercer, towching the 
fall of the exchainge, MDLVIII. To the Quenes most excellant 
maiestye. 

Ytt may pleasse your majesty to understande, thatt the firste 
occasion off the fall of the exchainge did growe by the Kinges 
majesty, your latte ffather, in abasinge his quoyne ffrome VI 
ounces fine too III ounces fine, Wheruppon the exchainge fell 
frome XXVIs. VIIId. to XIIIs. IVd., which was the occa- 
— thatt all your ffine goold was convayd ought of this y ur 
realme. 

Secondly, by the reason off his wars, the Kinges majestie ffell 
into greatt dept in Flanders. And ffor the paymentt therof thay 
hade no other device butt paye itt by exchainge, and to carry over 
his fine gowlde ffor the paymentt of the same. 

Thirdly, the greatt ffreadome off the Stillyarde and grantinge of 
licence ffor the carringe off your woll and other comodytes ought 
off your reallme, which is nowe on off the cheffest pointes thatt 
your majestie hathe to forsee in this your comon well; thatt you 
neaver restore the steydes called the Stillyarde againe to ther 
privelydge, which hath bine the cheffest poynthe off the un- 
doinge off this your reallme, and the marchants off the same. 

Now, for redresse off thes thinges, in an. XVCLI (1551) the 
Kinges majestie, your latte brother, callide me to bee his agentt, 
and repossed a more trust in me, as well ffor the paymentt off 
his depttes beyond the seas, as ffor the ressynge off the exchainge, — 
-—-beinge then att XVs. and XVIs. the pounde; and your mony 
corrantt, as itt is att this presentt, beinge nott in vallew Xs. 
First, I practized with the Kinge and my lorde off Northomber- 
lande to overthrow the Stillyarde, or else ytt coulde nott bee 
ae to passe, ffor thatt they woold kepp downe the exchainge 
by this consideration; wher as your owne mere marchantes payeth 
outtwardes XIVd. upon a cloth custome, thay paye butt [Xd.; 
and like wisse, ffor all such wairs as was brought into your reallme, 
your owne mere marchantes payeth XIId. upon the pounde, the 
Stillyarde payd butt IIId. upon the pounde, which is Vs. differ- 
ence uppon the hundreth: and as they wear men thatt raine all 
uppon the exchainge ffor the byenge of ther comodytes, whatt did 
thay passe to give a lowar price then your owne marchantes, 
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when thaye gotte Vl. in the hundreth by your custome; which 
in processe off time woulde have undone your whole reallme, and 
your marchantes of the same. 

Secondarely, [ practissed with the Kinges majestie, your brother, 
to come in creditt with his owne mer marchantes: and when time 
servid, I practised with theme att a sett shippinge, the exchainge 
beinge still att XVIs. thatt every man showld paye the Kinge 
XVs. uppon a cloth in Anwarppe, to paye att doblle usans XXs. 
in London; which the kinges majestie payd theme riallye, which did 
amountte to the some off LXMI. Ande so, VI months after, I 
practissed the licke upon ther comodyties ffor the some off LX XM. 
to paye ffor every pounde starlinge XXIIs.: so by thes meanes, | 
maide plenty off mony and scarstie, and brought into the Kinges 
handes, which raised the exchainge to XXIIIs. IVd. And by thes 
meanes I did nott wy | bringe the Kinges majestie, your brother, 
outt off deptt, wherby I savide hime VI or VIIs. upon the pounde, 
but savid his tresore within the reallme, as ther in Mr. Secretary 
Sissille was most privie unto. 


Thirdly, I didd likewise cause all forraine qoynes to bee un- 
vallewed, wherby itt might bee brought into the minte to his Ma- 
jesties most fardlle; att which time the Kinge your brother dyed, and 
for my rewarde of servize, the Bishoppe of Minchester sought to un- 
doe me, and whatsoever J sayd in thes matters I should not be cred- 
itted: and againste all wisdome, the sayd bishoppe went and val- 
lewid the French crowne at VI s. IV d., and the pistolatt at VI s. 
IId., and the silver rialle at VId. ob. Whereupon, imediattlye, the 
exchange fall to XXs. VId. and XXIs. and ther hath kept ever 
sithence. And so consequently aftire this ratte and manor I 
brought the quenes majestie your sister out of deptt of the some 


of CCCCXXXV m I. 


Fowerthly, by this itt maye playnely appear to your hightnes, 
as the exchainge is the thinge that eatts ought all princes, to 
the wholl destruction of ther comon well, if itt be nott substan- 
tially loked unto; so likewise the exchainge is the cheffest and 
richist thinge only above all other to restore your Majestie and 
your reallme to fine gowld and sillvar, and is the meane thatt makes 
all forraine comoditties and your owne comodites with all kinde of 
vittalles good cheapp, and likewise kepps your fine golde and sillvar 
with in your reallme. As, for exsample to your hightnes, the ex- 
chainge beinge att this present att XXIIs. all marchantes seeckes to 
bringe into your reallme fine gollde and silver; for if hee should 
deliver itt by exchainge, he disbursis XXIIs. flemishe to have XXs. 
sterlinge: and to bringe itt in gowlde and sillver’ he shall make 
theroff XXIs. 1Vd.—wherby he saves VIIId. in the pounde: which 
proffitte, if the exchainge showlde kepp but after this ratte of 
XXIIs. in fewe years you showld have a welthi reallme, for her the 
treasur showlde continew for ever; for thatt all men showlde finde 
more profytte by V1. in the hundreth to deliver itt per exchange, 
then to carry itt over in mony. So consequently the higar the ex- 
chainge riseth, the mor shall your Majestie and your reallme and 
comon well florrish, which thinge is only keppt up by artte and 
Godes providence; for the quoyne of this your reallme doeth nott 
corresponde in finnes (fineness) nott Xs. the pounde. 

Finally, and itt please your majestie to restore this your reallme 
into such estatt, as hertofore itt hath bine; first, your hyghtnes 
hath non other wayes, butt when time and opertunyly serveth, to 
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bringe your basse mony into fine of XI ounces fine, and so gowlde 
after the ratte. 


Secondly, nott to restore the Stillyard to ther usorpid prive- 
lidges. 

Thirdly, to grantt as fewe licences as you cane. 

Fowerthly, to come in as small deptt as you cane beyond seays. 


Fifthly, to kepp (up) your creditt, and specially with your owne 
marchantes, for it is thaye must stand by youe att all eventes in 
your necessity and thus I shall most hombly beseech your ma- 
jestie to exceptt this my (poor writing in good) partte; wherein 
I shall from time to time, as opertunity doeth serve, putt your 
hyghtnes in rememberance, accordinge to the trust your Majestie 
hath reposside in me; beseechinge the Lorde to give me the 
grace and fortune thatt my servis may allwais be exceptable to 
your hightnes: as knoweth our Lorde, whome preserve your no- 
ble Majestie in health, and longe to raigne over us with increase 
of honor. 

By your Majesties most homble 
and faythefull obedientt subject. 
THOMAS GRESHAM, Mercer. 


Liége, Belgium. | EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 








THE ISSUE OF BANK NOTES IN GERMANY. 


The issue of bank notes in Germany is regulated by the 
law of 1875. A certain amount can be issued without taxa- 
tion, but beyond this limit a tax of five per cent. per an- 
num is imposed. In the closing week of last year this 
provision of the law came into operation for the first time 
with respect to the Imperial Bank. 

In further explanation of the law it may be observed that 
under section seventeen the notes issued by the Imperial 
Bank, as well as other banks, must be covered one-third, at 
least, by German coin, by legal-tender notes of the Em- 
pire, by gold bars or foreign coins valued at a certain ric: 
and the remaining two-thirds by discounted bills due at .a:- 
est in three months, and for which generally three, but at 
least two, persons known to be solvent are responsible. 

Although the banks may thus issue their notes to the 
extent prescribed, yet when their issues exceed a certain 
amount, as we have remarked, a tax of five per cent. must 
be paid. 

This restriction is regulated by the ninth section of the 
law. It permits an issue free of tax to such an amount of 
cash, notes of other German banks, gold bars and foreign 
coin, as may belong to the bank, in addition to an amount 
covered by bills originally limited to 250,000,000 marks for 
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the Imperial Bank, but subsequently increased by the trans- 
fer of issues of other banks to 273,875,000 marks. 

Applying these regulations to the accounts of the Im- 
perial Bank, as they stood at the close of last December, 
it had issued 26,094,000 marks in excess of the free-tax 
limit, but since that time the amount has been kept with- 
in the tax limitation. 

The system prevailing in Germany is in some respects 
similar to that introduced into Parliament in 1873, by Mr. 
Lowe, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
following is the first section of his bill: 


1. Whenever the First Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after communication with the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, are satisfied— 

(1.) That the minimum rate of interest then being charged by 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England on 
discounts and temporary advances is not less than /welve 
per cent. per annum; and 

(2.) That the foreign exchanges are favorable to this country; 
and 

(3.) That a large portion of the existing amount of Bank of 
England and other bank notes in circulation is rendered 
ineffective for its ordinary purpose by reason of internal 
panic : 

they may, by order under their hands, empower the issue depart- 
ment of the Bank of England to make, in excess of the author- 
ized issue, a special and temporary issue of Bank of England 
notes, by delivering the same into the banking department in ex- 
change for and on the credit of an equal amount of Government 
securities to be transferred to the issue department, and the said 
Governor and Company shall pay interest into the Exchequer on the 
amount of notes so issued by them at such rate, being not less 
than ‘welve per cent. per annum, as may from time to time be fixed 
by the First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in addition thereto the amount of any further profit which 
they may derive from the said issue. 


Sir John Lubbock afterward gave notice of his intention 
to move the following alterations: (Retaining the last para- 
graph, he proposed, as the conditions under which the is- 
sue department of the Bank of England might make a 
special and temporary issue of bank notes): 

(1.) That the minimum rate of interest then being charged by 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England on dis- 
counts and temporary advances is not less than Zen per cent. 
per annum; and 

(2.) That the existing amount of Bank of England and other 
bank notes in circulation is rendered zzsufficzent for its or- 
dinary purpose by reason of internal panic. 


But the Government did not proceed with the bill. Ger- 
many afterward caught the idea, and embodied it in the 
form of law, whose operation thus far we have just ex- 


plained. 

















THE SILVER QUESTION. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


So much has been written upon this subject that an apol- 
ogy seems necessary for any further attempt to elucidate it. 
While no one would presume to offer anything entirely 
new, it may not be considered amiss, however, to direct at- 
tention to some points which deserve to be specially empha- 
sized. To present them satisfactorily, it will be necessary to 
glance at the progressive uses of gold and silver. They have 
been in use from the earliest historic times; first, as orna- 
ments, serving the same purposes as precious stones. From 
this use arose a general demand for them, which naturally 
developed into their use for making exchanges. Any one who 
possessed an article or commodity which he did not need, or 
one that was perishable, and could not be exchanged at once 
for the thing desired, would exchange it for gold or silver, 
knowing that these metals were in general demand, and could 
be exchanged at any time for what was wanted; besides, 
they were more convenient than most other articles for trans- 
portation, and could be used in exchange for articles pro- 
duced in foreign countries. They were used for this purpose 
long before they were coined into money. Even at the 
present day they are used for making exchanges without 
being coined. The bullion which is used in commerce is un- 
coined gold and silver, and even when coined they are fre- 
quently reckoned as simple bullion in making international 
exchanges. 

The uncivilized tribes of Africa use brass wire and colored 
glass beads, for the same purpose as gold and silver were 
originally used, as ornaments and also as money. The trav- 
eler among those tribes must be supplied with these articles, 
and he must know the particular kinds and styles required, 
for the fashions change, and beads that are out of fashion 
are no better than counterfeit money. The savage is willing 
to exchange anything he can spare for the beads and wire 
for to him they are a delight; they not only satisfy a 
natural desire in his heart, but they are wealth to him—a 
ready store with which he can minister to his future wants. 
The next step in the use of these metals was to fit them for 
making exchanges. They were divided into pieces of con- 
venient size, and stamped to indicate their weight and 
purity. Gold and silver wares and vessels were also stamped 
to attest their purity or fineness—a custom which is continued 
in some countries to the present day. The stamping of gold 
and silver for use as money was first done by the owners of 
mines and well-known dealers, but the privilege was subse- 
quently assumed by governments. The fact that coinage was 
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at first only a means of designating the quantity and quality 
of metal used is apparent from the names of early coins, 
which have reference to weight. The Italian coin called a 
“lire”? is supposed to be derived from the Latin /bra (a 
pound); French, “vre. The Romans had a coin called Libra, 
and also As, which is supposed to have weighed a pound. 
It was made of a mixed metal called aes or bronze. The oldest 
form of the ds usually bore the figure of an ox, a sheep, or 
other domestic animal (pecus); from which it is usually sup- 
posed that the Latin word for money, fecunia, is derived. 
The Hebrew shekel was the name of a weight. The word 
dollar is thought to have originated in this way, as given 
by Chambers. Dollar is a variety of the German ¢haler; low 
German, dahler; Danish, daler; and the word came to signify 
a coin thus: About the end of the fifteenth century the 
Counts of Schlick coined the silver extracted from their mines 
at Joachim’s thal (Joachim’s Valley) into ounce pieces, which 
received the name of Joachim’s thaler, the German adjective 
from the name of the place (‘“ Joachims-dalers’’), as it 
were. These coins gained such a reputation that they 
became a kind of pattern; and others of the same kind, 
though made in other places, took the name, only dropping 
the first part of the word for shortness. The pound sterling 
of England comes from the original coinage of a pound 
weight of silver—-a common money standard among the 
Romans—into twenty pieces, called shillings. These refer- 
ences to the system of coinage in its origin show the pur- 
pose to have been merely to attest the weight and fineness 
of metal, either gold or silver, which the piece contained. 
' But in course of time, as pieces of gold and silver both 
came into use in commerce, and contracts were entered into 
requiring payments in these coins, it became the custom to 
allow payment in either gold or silver coins at a certain 
specified rate or proportion; that is, a certain weight of gold 
was considered the equivalent of a certain weight of silver. 
Hence, a certain ratio of value between gold and silver was 
established by usage, and that ratio was subsequently adopted 
by the sovereign authority when the coins were made a legal 
tender for debts. 

The subject of the adjustment of the coinage to the real 
values of the two metals has been a source of much per- 
plexity to commercial nations. It was a simple matter to 
stamp pieces of gold and pieces of silver to indicate their 
respective weights and fineness of metal, but a difficulty arose 
when the sovereign authority attempted to make the coins of 
silver and the coins of gold equally a legal tender for debts. 
If the sum of twenty shillings was to be paid, it could be 
paid with twenty pieces coined from a pound of silver; but 
if the option was given to pay that amount in gold it was 
necessary to determine how much gold should be equivalent 
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to twenty shillings in silver. And when the ratio of value 
was determined upon, and the coins were made according to 
that ratio, it was found that in time either one or the other 
coined metals disappeared from _ circulation, which was 
traced to the fact that the metal disappearing from circula- 
tion was undervalued with respect to the other metal; or, in 
other words, was worth more for other purposes than it was 
with the government stamp upon it. If it was, for instance, 
a silver shilling in England that was undervalued in coinage 
with respect to gold, the shillings would be melted and 
made into spoons, or forks, or watch cases, or something of 
the sort, which could be sold at a good profit for gold 
coins. If the silver was overvalued in coins, then it was worth 
more in coins than for manufactures, and it would remain in 
circulation, and the gold would be melted for other purposes. 
This has been the experience of all commercial nations. After 
many attempts to make the coinage correspond with the 
true market value of the two metals, by reducing the quan- 
tity of silver in the shilling or increasing the size of the gold 
piece, England. finally adopted the expedient of overvaluing 
silver, but declaring at the same time that it should not be a 
legal tender for more than forty shillings, thus leaving gold 
pieces as the only legal tender for debts above forty shil- 
lings, but leaving the silver coins more valuable as coins 
than for other purposes, and therefore insuring their con- 
tinuance in circulation. For no one will melt coins when a 
higher value is stamped upon them than they will bring in 
the market as bullion. England has maintained this system 
of coinage substantially since 1716—Germany and the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms—Norway, Sweden, and Denmark—have 
lately ‘adopted it; and the other European nations have ad- 
vanced so far in this direction as to stop the free coinage 
of silver. The United States has also stopped the free coin- 
age of silver. The silver it is now coining is purchased 
by the Government, and is coined at an over-valuation with 
respect to gold of about 17 per cent. at the present market 
price. But as the coinage is not free, and the coins are 
only paid out by the Government in exchange for gold or 
at the gold price, it does not come into competition with 
gold. It is still a legal tender, the same as in France 
and the countries which make up the Latin Union, but it 
cannot be used for foreign commerce, as the dollar is worth 
only about eighty-seven cents beyond the United States, while 
at home it is worth the same as a gold dollar. Silver is no 
longer in use as the money of commerce, although it is em- 
ployed by all nations for internal traffic and the payment 
of small sums. 

Much anxiety is manifested at this general disuse of silver 
money. It is feared that gold alone will not suffice for the 
wants of commerce, and besides, the countries which still 
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retain silver as currency, and those which produce silver, 
are suStaining great losses in the diminished price of silver. 
The bi-metallists, or those who think it important to retain 
both metals in use for international commerce, have attempted 
to bring about some change through an International Con. 
gress or Monetary Conference of Nations. It is claimed by 
them that a ratio of value between gold and silver can be 
adopted as a basis oi coinage which, if concurred in by 
the principal commercial nations, will prevent all important 
fluctuations in the relative values of the two metals. A 
leading bi-metallist has even, I believe, gone so far as to 
assert that the market value could be absolutely controlled 
by any ratio of value thus agreed upon and made the 
basis of coinage. 

Here we reach the question of the relative value of the 
two metals which it is important to thoroughly understand. 
We wish to know what is value and why gold and silver 
are valuable. We find first, that an article must be useful 
to be valuable. It must be capable of ministering to hu- 
man wants, or satisfying human desires. That which is not 
Wanted by any one for any purpose cannot have value, for 
No one wili give a desirable thing in exchange for a thing 
which no one wants, no matter how much labor or trouble 
it may have cost. Wants are here used not as the equiva- 
lent, of necessities but desires. Mrs. Toodles may attend 
auctions and buy all sorts of things which she does not 
need, but it cannot be said in her case that she does not 
want them.. She buys them to satisfy a desire to have all 
sorts of things about her. Utility or the capacity to min- 
ister to human wants is one of the elements of value. But the 
air we breathe is certainly useful and yet it has no’ value. 
Water is a necessity of our existence, but it has no market- 
able value unless it requires labor to obtain it. Here is a new 
element of value introduced. To be valuable then a thing 
must be useful and require labor to obtain it. These are 
supposed to be all the elements of value, although com- 
bined in different proportions to make up the value of dif- 
ferent commodities. A thing may have value derived from 
its utility which far exceeds its cost of production. For ex- 
ample, the sewing machine estimated by its utility would 
have a much higher value than its present market value. 
If it could not be obtained otherwise, a much higher price 
would be paid for it, and what one would be willing to pay 
for an article rather than do without it is its utility value. 
its real o1 utility value is the same today, but its market 
value, which depends on demand and supply, is much re- 
duced. While the value of an article may exceed its cost of 
production, and may equal its utility value, it cannot as a 
rule sink below the cost of production. No one will continue 
for any considerable length of time the production of an 
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article which costs more than it comes to. Writers upon po- 
litical economy tell us that for all things which can be in- 
creased in quantity at pleasure, the value, though subject to 
some disturbances, is determined by the cost of production ; 
and for all things which cannot be increased in quantity at 
pleasure, the value may rise above the cost of production, 
according to demand and supply. These may be consid- 
ered the general laws which govern values. Now gold and 
silver are articles which admit of a continuous production, 
and the supply may therefore be considered unlimited. 
They would therefore seem to belong to the class of articles 
the value of which is determined by the cost of production. 
The tendency is in that direction, and in a long series of 
years such would be the case. The present values of gold 
and silver are undoubtedly determined by the cost of pro- 
duction. But the supply is so small compared to the stock 
in constant use, that any great additional demand upon this 
stock could not be met at once with a corresponding supply, 
and therefore the law which governs in this case is the 
same as for things which cannvut be increased at pleasure, 
and the value may rise above the cost of production in ac- 
cordance with an increased demand. 

Let us examine this a little further. The stock of gold 
and silver in the world has been carefully estimated by 
Bonnet and others. Bonnet sets it at 12,000 million dollars, 
equally divided between gold and silver, an estimate proba- 
bly quite low enough. The annual production is known to 
be about 185 millions. Statistics for 1879 give 186 millions 
(gold 105 millions, silver eighty-one millions). 

Of this 185 millions about thirty millions is supposed to 
be required to make good the wear and loss on the stock 
on hand, so ‘that the real increase is only about 155 mil- 
lions. This is about one and one-quarter per cent. on the 
whole stock, a supply supposed to be about equal to the in- 
creasing wants of society, that is to the ordinary demands. 
Whenever an extraordinary demand is made, there is no sup- 
ply beyond the amount in use, and such demand can only 
be supplied by bidding up the price. 

If this is true of gold and silver considered collectively, it 
must be equally true of each taken separately, and the value 
of each must depend principally upon the extent to which 
its use is increased or diminished. The two metals are used 
to a great extent for the same purposes, so that one may be 
taken to replace the other. Both are used for money, and 
also for household wares and ornaments, and for jewelry. 
If for any cause one goes out of use the other may supply 
its place. This is peculiarly the case in their use as money. 
If silver is deprived of any of its uses as money, its place is 
supplied with gold. A diminished use of silver calls for an 
increased use of gold. The value depending upon use, as 
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we have attempted to show, while the supply is constant, 
the diminished use of silver reduces its value by reducing 
the demand, and the increased use of gold increases its 
value by increasing the demand, and their ratio of value is 
changed in a double measure, that which is taken from one 
being added to the other. | 

In discussing this question, it is natural to inquire to what 
extent the value of gold and silver may be affected by muni- 
cipal regulations. Any value whatever may be stamped upon 
a piece of metal, but the true value is all that it will pass 
for as cosmopolitan money. But indirectly the values of gold 
and silver may be materially affected by municipal regula- 
tions. If government affords facilities for the use of silver 
which doubles its use, it gives it additional value. The de- 
mand for silver is increased, and the price is accordingly 
advanced. Any restriction on its use acts in the opposite 
direction, and reduces its value. The bi-metallist is undoubt- 
edly correct in supposing that an international arrangement, 
which would make silver a legal tender for debts to the same 
amount as gold, would restore much of its lost value. 

But it certainly does not follow from this proposition that 
the values of the two metals could be established at any 
ratio whatever by a simple government stamp, even though 
all the nations of the world should adopt it, for the reason 
that the use of these metals as money is not their sole 
use. There is supposed to be more than half—probably near 
two-thirds—of these metals in use for other purposes than 
for money. It cannot be supposed that a government edict, 
declaring silver and gold equal in value for the payment of 
debts, would make a silver bracelet, or ring, or watch case, 
as desirable as a gold one. And why should any one keep 
the gold piece for money when the silver piece would answer 
precisely the same purpose? Why not melt the gold piece 
for a ring or a brooch? Or, even supposing it possible for 
human tastes to change, so that a silver ornament, or a sil- 
ver vessel or utensil, should be equally desirable with a gold 
ornament or utensil, who would expend the extra amount 
of labor in producing gold when his labor would produce 
a much larger quantity of silver? If there was no other 
use for gold and silver except for money, they might be 
made of equal value by government edict, and such equality 
would be maintained, unless one metal was found more 
convenient for such use than the other, in which case the 
more convenient would come into greater use, and probably 
command a premium. But if the two metals had no other 
use except for money, and they were made of equal value 
for that purpose, the utility value of gold would not equal 
its cost of production, and no one would produce it. The 
fact that gold and silver are both produced at different 
cost is the most convincing proof that their real utility values 


differ. 
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According to the theory of values here presented, a ratio 
of value between the two metals introduced into the coinage 
of the principal commercial nations would not have the 
effect to control the market values of the two metals, although 
it would have an influence upon the market values. It would 
operate indirectly upon the values by changing the ratio of 
uses of the two metals. 

Suppose the ratio of value adopted to be in favor of 
sitver—that is, suppose silver to be somewhat overvalued in 
the coinage. Silver would then be worth more in coin than 
for other purposes, and gold would be worth less in coin 
than for other purposes. The tendency would now be to 
withdraw gold from circulation, and to increase the use of 
silver as coins. But increasing the amount of silver used 
as coins would withdraw a corresponding amount from its 
use for other purposes, and would therefore increase its 
value for other purposes, which would tend to bring it up 
to the value set upon it in coins; and at the same time 
the amount of gold coins, which would be withdrawn from 
circulation, would go to increase the stock used in manufac- 
tures, which would lower its value, thus increasing the market 
value of silver and lessening the market value of gold, which 
would tend to bring the market value of silver to the ratio 
adopted in coinage. The tendency would be in this direction ; 
tut, if the ratio adopted for coinage was too far from the 
market value, the metal undervalued might be all melted 
and used -in manufactures, without bringing the market 
value to the mint valuation. Such would evidently be the 
case if gold was reduced to the same value as silver in the 
mint valuation. How far from the market value it would be 
safe to fix the mint valuation would be a matter of conjec- 
ture only. Let us suppose the principal commercial nations, 
desirous of using both metals for coins and of making them 
equally a legal tender for all amounts, so that both could be 
brought into use for the purposes of general commerce. 

The first question to be settled would be the ratio of value 
between the metals. How would this ratio be determined ? 
By the present market value, or some prospective value? If 
the present ratio of about eighteen to one were taken, the 
extended use of silver as coin would create an additional 
demand for silver, and that demand would increase its value. 
At the same time, the increased use of silver would dis- 
place a portion of the gold used as money, which would 
make gold less valuable; and thus by a double process the 
ratio of value between the two would be diminished. It 
might approach sixteen to one, or even fifteen to one. 
Either change would be fatal to the basis of coinage adopted, 
because it would no longer represent the market value of the 
two metals. 

Suppose the ratio of 15% to one were adopted. This is 
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the ratio often alluded to as the old ratio, because it has 
been used for many years past by what is called the Latin 
Union. 

It is by no means certain that silver would come into use 
as money sufficient to give it that value. The habits and 
customs of people are changing. The methods of doing 
business are changing, and practices once established, though 
liable to change, seldom retrograde. The change is to some- 
thing new, rather than to the old. Now, it is impossible to 
know to what extent the disuse of silver is due to a prefer- 
ence for gold. It may be that its former uses would not 
be restored to any great extent by taking off the present 
restrictions, and giving it an equal chance with gold, and in 
that case its former value would not be restored, and the 
coinage would still be based upon a wrong ratio of value. It 
is not probable that the true ratio could be found until several 
trials had been made. 

The difficulties, though formidable, are not insurmount- 
able. But a result which depends upon the co-operative 
action of a large part of the civilized world cannot be 
accomplished at once. 

It must first be considered in all its bearings, and be so 
presented that each nation may find something to its own 
advantage, for selfishness may be considered the first law of 
nations. If we may not look for speedy relief to the silver 
market from this source, it may be worth while to consider 
other means of attaining similar results. It has been sug- 
gested that silver could be brought into very general use in 
this manner: Let it be divided into pieces of convenient size 
at the mints, and stamped with its weight and fineness. Let 
these pieces be made a legal tender for all amounts at their 
market value in gold. Let that market value be proclaimed 
once or twice a year by the Secretary of the Treasury, pre- 
cisely as is now done for the receipt of foreign silver coins 
at the Custom House. This would extend the uses of silver 
at home, and fit it for use in foreign commerce. The value 
given it here would be the acknowledged value in general 
commerce. Its value could be readily reckoned for large 
sums; and for the payment of small sums, $10, we should 
still have the token silver now in use. This could be adopted 
by any nation independently ; but if others also adopted it, 
and it was generally used, it would afford the same relief to 
the silver market as ordinary bi-metalism. It would, in fact, 
be bi-metalism pure and simple. ALBERT W. PAINE. 

— EE 

STOCKHOLDERS IN NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY.—During the 
year ending September 30, 1881, the New York Central increased the num- 
ber of stockholders from 4550 to 5674, and 800 additional English holders 
drew the present April dividend who were not on the rolls last year. The 


whole amount owned abroad is over 300,000 shares, or one-third the capi- 
tal of $90,000,000, and the transfers from this side to the London Agency 


constantly increasing. 























NEW YORK AS THE BANKING CENTER. 


“NEW YORK: THE GREAT BANKING AS WELL AS 
COMMERCIAL CENTER.” 


At the annual dinner of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
an account of which will be found on another page, the following 
interesting address was delivered by Comptroller Knox: 


There is no accurate statement showing the condition of the 
banks of the country thirty years ago, at any one date. The re- 
turns for New York and New England are trustworthy, but are not 
given for the same day. The returns from many other portions of 
the country at that time were by no means satisfactory. The most 
accurate statement we have shows that the total capital of all 
the banks on or about January Ist, 1852, was 217 millions; the 
individual deposits 109 millions. The loans were usually fully equal 
to, if not in excess of, both capital and deposits, the excess being 
derived from the use of the circulation which they were authorized 
to issue without security, and often largely in excess of their capital. 

The capital of the commercial banks to-day, if we inciude in the 
amount the capital of private bankers, which amounts to 76 millions, 
is 650 millions, and their deposits 1500 millions. The capital of the 
commercial banks has increased during these thirty years about 
three times, if this data is correct; while the deposits have increased 
fourteen times, and the loans more than four times. The other in- 
vestments of the commercial banks in stocks and bonds have largely 
increased. Banks and private bankers now hold more than 660 mil- 
lions, or more than two-fifths of the interest-bearing funded debt 
of the United States, of which the National banks hold 410 mil- 
lions, Savings banks 214 millions, State banks, 21 millions, and pri- 
vate bankers 15 millions. ? 

The business of banking is conducted upon much sounder prin- 
ciples and is much safer for depositors than formerly. The loans 
are at all times very much less than the capital and deposits, usu- 
ally about equal to the deposits, and as a conseqyence the proportion 
of cash reserve now held is very much greater than previous to the 
year 1860. The surplus, which thirty years ago was merely nominal, 
is now 156 millions. I may add that the increase of deposits and 
loans and other investments in the banks of the United States, par- 
ticularly during the last ten years, is without parallel in any other 
country. 

There has been an enormous increase also in the deposits of Sav- 
ings banks, which are properly institutions conducted not for the 
benefit of shareholders, but solely for the benefit of their deposit- 
ors. The deposits in the Savings banks in the New England and 
Middle States in the year 1850, were but 43 millions; in 1860 but 
148 millions; they are now more than 880 millions. The deposits 
of the Savings banks of the State of New York in 1852 were 
less than twenty-eight millions; they are now 370 millions. 

The capital of the banks of New York City during the last 
thirty years has increased from 35 millions to 70 millions, and a 
surplus has been accumulated of 30 millions. The loans have in- 
creased more than three times, and the individual deposits more 
than six times, while the bank balances have increased in a much 
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greater ratio. Thirty years ago there was no Clearing House. In 
the year 1854 the exchanges were 5000 inillions; they are 
now 48,000 millions. The daily exchanges were 19 millions; they 
are now an average of 165 millions. It will thus be seen that 
the business of the banks in this city has increased in a ratio 
commensurate with the growth of the country. The accumulation 
of individual deposits has not been as rapid, but the growth of 
deposits of all kinds, including bank deposits, has probably fully 
kept pace with the increase elsewhere. 

During the past year for the first time information has been ob- 
tained which gives at a glance the total receipts of the National 
banks upon two different days, and the proportion of these re- 
ceipts by the banks in this city. These returns show that while 
the total receipts of 2132 banks upon a single day were 295 mil- 
lions, -the receip:s of 48 banks in this city were 165 millions, or 
nearly fifty-six per cent of the whole. 

The following table from the Comptroller’s report for 1881, ex- 
hibits the total receipts on June 30 and September 17, of the 
forty-eight tanks in New York City, the fifty-four in Boston, the 
thirty-two in Philadelphia, and the nine in Chicago, and the pro- 
portion which the receipts in each city, and the aggregate of all 
of them, bear to the receipts of all the banks in the United 
States on the same dates. It also shows the receipts, and propor- 
tion to the whole, of the banks in twelve other cities, and the 
same as to the remaining banks of the country. 





























Sune 30, 1881. | September 17, 1881. 
Banks in four | | 
drincipal cities and | 
elsewhere. | Num- | Percentage | Num- | | Percentage 
ber of , Amount. | to total ber of Amount. | to total 
banks. | receipts. | banks. | | vecetpts. 
. 
New York City....-, 48 | $167,437,759 58.81 | 48 | $165,193,347 55-95 
Boston......+..+++.. 54 33,088,080 11.62 54 | 24,094,061 8.16 
Philadelphia........ 32 18,061,565 6.34 | 32 | ~=—-17,830,648 6.04 
PND. 06x siceseces 9 8,141,189 2.86 9 | 13,026,835 4-41 
ee 143 226,728,593 | 79-63 | 143 | 220,144,891 74.56 
Twelve other cities. 92 17,809,281 | 6.26 94 22,970,703 7.78 
Totals of cities.. 235 | 244,538,474 | 85.89 ! 237 | 243,115,594 82.34 
All other banks,..... 1,731 42,175,542 | 14-11 1,895 | $2,118,185 17.66 
| | 
United States...| 1,966 284,714,016 | 100 | 2,132 | 295,233,779 | 100 
| 








From an examination of this table it will be seen that the re- 
ceipts of the forty-eight banks in New York City on June 30 were 
nearly three-fifths (58.81 per cent.) of the whole, and on Septem- 
ber 17, about fifty-six per cent. The receipts of the Boston banks 
on June 30 were nearly tweive per cent. of the whole, and were eight 
per cent. on September 17; while those of Philadelphia were about 
six per cent. at the latter date, and of the banks in Chicago, but 
few in number about 4.5 per cent, The receipts in these four 

reat cities comprised nearly four-fifths of the total receipts on 

une 30, and nearly three-fourths of the total on September 17; 
while the receipts of the sixteen reserve cities on June 30 were 
more than eighty-five per cent., and on September 17 more than 
eighty-two per cent. of the whole amount. 

These facts show how closely connected is the business of the 
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banks elsewhere with this great commercial city. Nearly every bank 
and banker, in all numbering about 7000, located in all the principal 
cities and villages of the country, have deposits subject to sight 
draft upon this point. Every mail not only brings remittances for 
deposit from your neighboring cities, but from the most inacces- 
sible points in the country. The railroad and telegraph, the cable 
and the telephone have revolutionized business, and made everybody 
at home and abroad your neighbors. To-day there is a single 
rude long tavern or outpost upon the great dreary plains of the 
frontier, to-morrow the railygy is constructed, and ‘in place of the 
tavern of the frontier’s man, or the military outpost, there is the 
city of Cheyenne in the embryo State of Wyoming, or the City of 
Bismarck in the embryo State of Dakota, or the City of Winnipeg 
in the province of Manitoba; and almost upon the day of the 
birth of these young villages and cities, banks are organized under 
the authority of the laws of the United States or of Canada, 
which almost immediately thereafter are brought into close com- 
munication with some correspondent in your city. As business 
may require, the telegraph is brought into service, and at any mo- 
ment communication may be opened between the business men of 
New York and other points hitherto inaccessible as certainly as if 
they were neighboring villages where 


‘¢_-Homesteads to homesteads flash their window gleams 


Like friends that talk by language of the eye.” 


It was with many forebodings, in 1862, that Secretary Chase 
and others were drawn by necessity to consent to the issue of 
Government paper, which they well knew would drive from circu- 
lation not only the yellow but the white metal. The late Presi- 
dent Garfield in one of his papers, has related an incident which 
happened at the residence of Secretary Chase during the first 
year of the Lincoln administration. In the course of conversation, 
the question was asked “ What is motion?” to which the reply was 
iven, “ Matter is inert; spirit alone can move; motion is, there- 
ore, the spirit of God made manifest in matter,” To this the 
Father of Greenbacks immediately replied: “If that is a correct 
definition, then legal-tender notes must be the devil made manifest 
in paper for no man can foresee what mischief they may do when 
once they are let loose!” It is said, too, that one of the greatest 
statesmen which Pennsylvania has ever produced gave to his 
friends as a good reason for his opposition to the banking system, 
now in operation, that he feared that evil would result in authoriz- 
ing the banks to issue notes under the National law, for he saw 
in the future for the legal tender the history and ‘the fate of the 
French assignat and the Continental money. 


The Comptroller of the Curtency is ex officio Commissioner of 
the Assay at the Mint, which meets annually to ascertain as 
nearly as may be if the coin which has been manufactured dur- 
ing the current year coincide with the weight and fineness pro- 
vided by law, and for many years it was a somewhat embarrass- 
ing duty to be the representative of a depreciated paper currency ; 
and the wish was yearly expressed that the chink of the coin should 
be heard elsewhere than within the walls of the Mint and the 
vaults of the Treasury. Those days have happily arrived, but the 
greenback has been so thoroughly tested and its virtues are so 
greatly over-rated, that the people utterly refuse the yellow coin 
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which it was supposed they would welcome back with eager 
hands. The force of habit is stronger than the love of gold, and 
convertible paper is everywhere preferred to coin. Those citizens 
of New York who have had occasion to visit the Assay office in 
this city during the past two or three years, soon after the ar- 
rival of an ocean steamer, may have seen large amounts of gold 
coin from every portion of the world, among which were thou- 
sands of pieces of English sovereigns, French napoleons, German 
marks and even fapanese yens megcilessly and almost wickedly 
poured into the melting pot. 

During the last fiscal year, owing largely to these importations, 
106 millions of coins were manufactured at the different mints, with 
the assistance of the Assay office in this city. The gold coinage 
was the largest of any year in the history of the Government, 
and is estimated to have been greater than the coinage of ten of 
the other principal countries of the globe. The coinage of silver is 
known to be much larger than that of all other nations, with the 
exception of India, which exceeds our own. The official reports so 
admirably compiled by the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in the report which has just been issued, show the total amount of 
gold and silver coin in the country at the present time to be at 
least 685 millions, while the whole coinage from the foundation of 
the Government is 1532 millions. If, to these data concerning the 
National banks, which has already been given, there is added a 
reasonable estimate of the receipts of the State banks and private 
bankers at corresponding dates, it would be found that three-fifths, 
or sixty per cent., of the receipts of all the banks of the coun- 
try upon any given day were received by the banks and bank- 
ers of this city, and that two-fifths or forty per cent. only, were re- 
ceived by banks and bankers elsewhere: These data also show that 
the proportion of gold coin received was less than one and one-half 
per cent.; of silver, less than one-quarter of one per cent.; of paper 
money, less than five per cent., and of checks and drafts about 
ninety-five per cent.; while the proportion of receipts of the banks 
in this city were more than ninety-eight per cent. in checks and 
drafts, and less than two per cent. in coin and paper. 

If a comparison is made between the annual coinage, or the 
amount of coin in the country, and the daily receipts or pay- 
ments of the forty-eight National banks in this metropolis and 
the 2100 National banks located elsewhere, from whom we have 
returns, it will perhaps bring out in the strongest light the rela- 
-tions between these institutions located at this commercial center 
and those located in the other cities and villages of the Union. 

If the daily receipts or payments of the banks of the country 
were to be made exclusively in gold and silver coin, the total coin- 
age of the year, amounting to 106 millions, which has kept em- 
ployed in its manufacture the whole force of the five mints of the 
_country (consisting of a small regiment of men) during the entire 
year, would be sufficient — to supply the banks of the country in 
making payments for one-third of a bank-day, or one hour and 
forty minutes! This 106 millions, the total work of a year, if used 
exclusively, would be exhausted by the forty-eight National banks 
of the City of New York alone in about three hours, and if used 
exclusively by the banks outside of the City of New York, would be 
exhausted in about four hours. The whole of the coin estimated to 
be in the country, 685 millions, would supply the forty-eight National 
banks of the City of New York only about four days, and the 2100 
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banks outside of the City of New York about five days. The whole 
coinage of this country from the date of its organization, amount- 
ing to 1531 millions, or the total coin and currency now in circu- 
lation, if used exclusively in making payments would be sufficient 
to supply the forty-eight National banks in New York with the 
means of making payments for only nine and one-half days, and 
the National banks elsewhere but twelve days. These facts are 
not simply curious and interesting, but they exhibit more plainly 
than any tedious comparison of bank statements how wonderfully 
the City of New York maintains its position as a monetary center 
—as the great Clearing House of the western world. 

In this view, how insignificant appears the amount of the coin- 
age of the mint and the amount of the issues of paper money 
of which we hear so much talk both in and out of Congress! 
The use of coin and currency is almost nothing in proportion 
to the use of the modern instrument of checks which we find 
upon the remotest frontier, and which are a part of the ma- 
chinery of the banker, and which were first introduced into English 
use only about a hundred years ago. A single check pays for houses 
and lands, for mines of gold and silver and for long lines of rail- 
way. The coin and currency are useful only in small transactions 
and in paying the daily balances. 

But the work of the mint which seems so little in comparison 
with the immense payments of the country in the transaction of its 
business, is, for all that, as we all know, of the greatest im- 
portance. The aggregate production is not large in proportion to 
the yearly payments, but the mint in effect fixes the standard 
of value and certifies that every one of the annually payments of 
banks amounting to 300 millions a day, or 90,000 millions an- 
nually, represent a dollar nine-tenths fine and twenty-five and 
eight-tenths grains weight; and every transaction not made upon 
this basis is a fraud. The mint in effect proclaims to the peo- 
ple that the measure we have used in the immense business 
transactions of the year has been a true measure of value, as as- 
certained by test of weight and fineness required by law. 

Like all natives of this State—I may say like all American citi- 
zens—-I look forward with certainty to the continued progress and 
rapid development of this city, and believe it is to be the lead- 
ing metropolis of the world. How soon this will be depends 
largely upon the continued sagacity, enterprise and prosperity of 
the presert and future members of this Chamber. 

The quotations of four per cent. and _ four-and-one-half-per 
cent. bonds during the past week show that the rates of interest 
realized to investors in these securities was, for investors in the 
four per cents. about 2.84 per cent., and to investors in the four 
and one-half per cents. about 2.68 per cent. The borrowing 
power of the Government is thus seen to be greater than at any 
previous time and greater than that of the most favored nations 
elsewhere, both the French and English securities realizing to in- 
vestors higher rates of interest. 

I expect not long hence to see in the newspapers of this city the 
advertisements of your eminent bankers for the purchase and sale 
of English consols and French rentes, and the securities of the 
other nations of the globe; and the quotations of their funds in 
your commercial journals and their purchase and sale will be 
among the first indications that New York will contest with London 
the right to be the monetary center of the world. , 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. : 


COTTON MANUFACTURE IN GEORGIA. 


A letter from Columbus, Ga., published in the Baltimore Sum, con- 
tains interesting information regarding Southern manufactures. Of 
the ten cotton mills at Columbus, the writer selects the earliest, the 
Eagle and Phoenix, as the one whose history best presents the oper- 
ation of the economic causes which give success to all. The mill 
was established in 1867, with an exclusively Southern capital of 
$600,000, on the bank of the Chattahoochee, a river which, at Col- 
umbus, affords 36,000 practical horse power. Nine years later, in 
1876, with uninterrupted dividends, a surplus has been accumulated 
sufficient to build a new mill, larger and better appointed than the 
old one, and since that time, besides dividends of from eighteen to 
twenty-one per cent., earnings have been sufficient to pile up a sur- 
plus of $600,000. So much for the stockholders. The community 
has been equally benefited. Population, culture and wealth have 
advanced rapidly. A Savings bank started in 1873 has to-day de-. 
posits amounting to $900,000. . The cheapness of cotton in 
the cotton field, the cheapness of labor South as compared with 
labor in the North, the milder climate which affects a saving of 
twenty per cent. on the cost of living during the winter, and the 
fact that the cost of labor per pound of product is four and one- 
half per cent. less in summer than in winter—these are some of the 
more important causes of the big dividends which so astonish New 
England manufacturers. Mr. Edward Atkinson, in 1879, demon- 
strated that, all things considered, the New England factories cleared, 
on the capital invested in them, dividends seldom, if-ever, exceeding 
eight per cent. . . . The economic factors constituting the ad- 
vantage of the Southern manufacturer over his New England com- 
petitor are these: An advantage in the price of cotton of fifteen per 
cent.; in the cost of labor twenty per cent.; in the freight per hun- 
dred pounds from the cotton fields to Boston of eighty-five cents ; 
in the savings effected by being nearer to the Southern and West- 
ern markets for manufactured goods amounting to as much more. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


The production of gold was only 10,756 ounces in 1881, against 
13,234 Ounces in 1880, a decrease of 2748 ounces. This is the 
smallest quantity of gold raised in that province for twenty years, 
with the exception of the year 1874. On this point, the -Inspec- 
tor, Edwin Gilpin, Jr., says, that the continued decline in the jprod- 
uct of several districts has out-weighed the increased production 
of several other districts. 

CALIFORNIA COTTON. 


“ Everything,’ says the Rural Press, of California, “indicates that 
cotton will soon cut a figure in our produce reports. As we have 
shown from time to time, there are experiments being tried in 
nearly all parts of the State, from Tehama to Los Angeles, and 
the weight of experience has been favorable. Kern County has 
usurped the place which was held some years ago by Merced 
County, although the latter still grows cotton and may yet be the 
banner county. We read in a Bakersfield paper that ninety-six 
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bales of cotton were shipped from the Belleview farm to San 
Francisco recently, for the use of the Oregon Woolen Mills, located 
at Salem, the capital of the State, which are noted for the fine cas- 
simeres and blankets they turn out. The agent of the company, 
through whom this transaction was effected, says this cotton is su- 
perior to the article they have heretofore imported from the cotton 
States.” 
GLUCOSE INDUSTRY. 

The growth of the glucose industry continues, and constitutes 
an important factor in the consumption of our enormous annual 
product of Indian corn. One year ago, as noticed by Bradstreet’s, 
the annual consumption of the glucose factories of the United 
States was about 8,000,000 bushels of corn. Recent statistics go to 
show that the capacities of the glucose manufactories now run- 
ning, or ready to run, in the United States, is 11,000 bushels of 
corn per annum. 

CULTIVATION OF FORESTS. 


Forestry is beginning to engage the attention of certain locali- 
ties in the New World, but in the Old World the forests that ‘re- 
main are guarded with jealous care, and afford large revenues to 
their possessors. The State forests of France amount to 3,000,000 
. acres, it is said, and yield an annual revenue of $5,000,000. Many 
of the provinces and departments, also, are large forest proprietors. 
Germany has about 35,000,000 acres in forest, nearly one-third of 
which belongs to the State, one-sixth to the communes, and some- 
what less than one-half to private individuals. Other European 
countries have large forest areas with correspondingly larger rev- 
enues. In Ohio a commendable zeal for tree planting has taken the 
novel form of a proclamation by the Governor, in accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Legislature, advising people to turn out 
on a certain day to plant saplings by the roadsides, around their 
houses, or, when practicable, in groves. Some twenty or thirty 
—, hence the value of an annual practice of this kind will be re- 
alized. 

WHEAT PRODUCTION. 

The production of wheat in this country in 1850 was _ 100,485,- 
944 bushels; in 1860, 172,643,185 bushels; in 1870, 287,745,626 bush- 
els, and in 1880, 459,470,505 bushels. In 1839 Ohio was the greatest 
wheat-growing State; now Illinois takes the lead, raising annually 
upward of 50,000,000 bushels. The wheat-growing industry has been 
steadily moving west for more than half a century. Western 
New York and Eastern Pennsylvania were once the great wheat 
sections. Then Ohio had its turn. Afterward Indiana, Southern 
Michigan, Northern Illinois and Wisconsin made wheat the chief 
crop, to be succeeded by Iowa, and now by Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Dakota. 

SCOTTISH EMIGRATION. 

An emigration craze is once more affecting Scotland, and it 
seems not unlikely that it will equal that of 1852, when the 
“California Gold Fever” was at its height. In 1852 over 368,000 
persons left the United Kingdom, of whom nearly two-thirds went 
to the United States; the inducement being the prospect of mak- 
ing a fortune at the “diggings.” In the present instance, how- 
ever, there is no such attraction. The whole country is affected 
by the movement, but it appears to have taken an exceptionally 
strong hold in Edinburgh, where for some time the building and 
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other trades have suffered from an over-supply of labor. It ap- 
pears no fewer than about 300 persons have left Edinburgh 
weekly, of late, for either America or the Australasian colonies, 
and should this rate be continued for three months longer—there 
being every probability that it will be exceeded—a total of be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 persons will have been abstracted from the 
population of that ny The greater part of those going out are 
working men, the clerk and shopkeeper class being almost entirel 
unrepresented amongst them. Few of the emigrants possess muc 
Capital, any savings which they may have had being mostly swal- 
lowed up in traveling expenses, which, if a large family has to 
be provided for, sometimes amount to as much as £70. 


COST OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
Now that Congress is seriously considering the building of half 
a dozen new vessels for our navy, the following figures contained 


in a report from our consul at Chemnitz, showing the cost of the 
principal vessels of the German Navy, will be found interesting: 





Konig Wilhelm....... $ 2,424,473 3O -..- DRFOER 6 000 ies ceeee: ..- $1,649,420 70 
Deutchland............ 1,961,227 10 .... Friedrich Karl......... 1,535,884 45 
ee ‘2 henweiie SS ee ae 1,498,619 60 
DS Sn0Gencseseces DO ES lle 729,568 oo 
Friedrich der Grosse... 1,738,213 25 Kio na 

PUCURBER oc ccsccccecs 1,675,067 10 Total for ten vessels... $17,007,496 10 


CONSUMPTION OF HORSE FLESH. 


An official report just published shows that since the time when 
horse flesh was first retailed in Paris as an article of human food 
the consumption of that delicacy has steadily increased. In 1875 
the number of horses slaughtered for this purpose was 7000, and 
this had risen to gooo in 1880, and again to 9300 in 1881. Be- 
sides these there were sold at the forty establishments exclusively 
devoted to carrying on the business, ten carcasses of donkeys in 
the first-mentioned year, 320 in the second, and 400 in the third. 
The estimated weight of horse flesh consumed in Paris last year 
was about 1670 English tons, in addition to about eighteen tons 
of donkey flesh, without reckoning the offal, which is used in the 
making of sausages! 


INCREASE OF WHEAT PRODUCTION IN FRANCE. 


Through extended and improved cultivation, the annual yield of 
wheat in France has nearly doubled since 1820. About 100,000,000 
hectoliters is now got from 7,000,000 hectares (or more than fourteen 
hectoliters per hectare), as against 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 hecto- 
liters from 5,000,000 hectares (or hardly eleven hectoliters per hec- 
tare) in 1820. M. Dubest indicates, by the graphic method, in La 
Nature, the growth of the production in five-years periods, showing 
that in the nine periods from 1820 to 1864 there was a continuous 
increase in the yearly average from 54,500,000 to more than 100,000,000 
hectoliters. Then the average for the tenth period (just before the 
war) fell below 98,000,000; in the eleventh (1871-5) it rose above 
101,000,000; but in the last (1876-80) it fell below 94,000,000. 
Neighboring years often show enormous differences, and more so in 
the later periods—c. g., there was a difference of 64,000,000 hecto- 
liters between the minimum of the eleventh period in 1871, and its 
maximum in 1874. Through bad harvests, the price of wheat was in 
some places 30f. the hectoliter in 1830 and 1831; it was as high as 
sof. in 1847; 35f. and 36f. in 1867 and 1868, &c. On the other hand, 
it fell to 8f. or of. in 1822, 1824, and 1825; was constantly under rof. 
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in 1834 and 1835; 1of. or 11f. after 1847, and 12f. after 1858. Owing 
to extension of commercial relations, the price, in recent plentiful 
years like 1872 and 1874, did not fall below 2of., and in recent years 
of deficit it is always far from attaining 30f. The total value of 
French wheat now exceeds annually two milliard francs (a little 
under a third of the value of the whole agricultural production ). 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION IN FRANCE. 


The consumption of -wheat in France says M. Dubost in La 
Nature, has increased pretty regularly at the rate of about 10,000,000 
hectoliters in each ten-years period from 1820 to 1880 (or a million 
hectoliters a year). During the first five of these decennial peri- 
ods, the National production nearly sufficed, for the consumption 
and importation was small. But in the sixth period (1870-80) 
there was an average importation of 10,000,000 hectoliters annu- 
ally (or more than a tenth of the total consumption); this was 
concentrated mostly in 1878-79-80, when 74,000,000 was imported. 
In this decennial period more than two milliard francs must have 
been paid to foreigners. Referred to the average population, the 
total consumption corresponds to an annual provision of 146 liters in 
the first ten-years period, 229 liters in the fifth, and 258 in the sixth. 


In this last foreign wheat figures for twenty-seven liters, or nearly, 


the whole increase on the previous period. M. Dubost estimates 
that while the daily ration of wheat and bread would be about 
300 grammes in 1820-29 it grew to about 530 grammes in 1871-80. 
Spite of this increase it appears from modern scientific data that 
the French have not enough wheat. M. Dubost fixes at 700 
gramines the proper daily ration of wheaten bread for an individ- 
ual; and on this basis, while a supplement of 62,000,000 hectoliters 
would have been required in the first 10-year period, 30,000,000 
would have been necessary in the sixth. This amounts to saying 
that in the first period there was sufficient wheat for only 14,000,000 
of the French out of 32,000,000, and in the last period for 
28,000,000 out of 37,000,000. Thus, notwithstanding progress, 
9,000,c00 of the population have had to eke. out a deficient sup- 
ply with inferior grains, and potatoes, chestnuts, Xc. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 


American commerce with the South African colonies has tripled. 
during the last two years. . American imports are chiefly con- 
fined to wool, ivory, feathers, and wine. The latter comes princi- 
pally from Cape Town, which has been an extensive wine-growing 
district for years. The varieties of the wine are Pentak, sherry, and 
Constantia, the latter being somewhat of a novelty in America, al- 
though well known and liked in England. The colony wool prod- 
uct is ranked with that obtained from the Australian colonies, and 
commands quite as good a price. Vessels coming to America bring 
cargoes of the colonial produce at rates averaging forty shillings per 
ton. The present prosperity of these places has been attributed to 
the discovery of diamond fields some time ago and to the more 
recent unearthing of the Leydenburgh and Pretoria gold fields, these 
latter mines equaling in richness of mineral some of the prominent 
Australian mines. The announcement of these discoveries had the 
usual result of drawing forth a strong tide of immigration, and pros- 
perity now reigns, labor being abundant at wages ranging as high as 
in this city. The steady inter-trade is set forth by the statistics as 
follows: Imports—1879, $864,796 ; 1880, $ 1,696,334; 1881, $2,505,904 
exports—1879, $2,394,507; 1880, $ 2,322,178; 1881, $2,168,076. 
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A NEW MODE OF TRYING REVENUE CASES. 


The present’mode of determining claims for revenue is very slow, expens- 
ve, and unsatisfactory. It is evident that a cheaper and more expeditious way 
ought to be provided. Senator Sherman has introduced a bill providing for 
the organization of a special tribunal to try such cases or of transferring them 
to the Court of Claims, Last December he wrote a letter to Judge Richard- 
son, a member of that Court, and the successor of Mr. Boutwell, as head of 
the Treasury, on the subject, and the following reply has just appeared in 
print. 











CHAMBERS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23, 1881. 


Hon. Fohn Sherman, United States Senator: 


My Dear Sir: You do me the honor, in your letter of the 19th instant, 
of asking me to state in writing my views upon the subject of making some 
better provisions for the hearing and determination of appeals from collectors 
of customs and other customs officers, in customs revenue cases, than now ex- 
ist under the present system. 

I have thought much on the subject during the past eleven or twelve years. 
I was convinced while in the Treasury Department, from my five years’ ex- 
perience there, as you say you were from your experience as Secretary of the 
Treasury, that it was of great importance both to the United States and to 
private litigants, that something should be done for the relief of the depart- 
ment, the courts, and the parties interested. Further reflection during the 
more than seven years that I have been in this Court, has confirmed that con- 
viction. The existing evils are numerous, and the plan proposed by the bill 
introduced by you in the Senate, affords an easy remedy and complete relief. 

Under the existing system, if an importer is dissatisfied with the rate and 
amount of duty assessed by a collector upon any importation, he must, 
within ninety days, appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. Practically, such 
an appeal is to the Treasury Department, and is generally heard by the head 
of the customs division, or an assistant secretary, since it would be utterly im- 
possible for the Secretary himself, with all his other numerous and important 
duties pressing upon him, to give personal attention to the thousands of ap- 
peals that reach the department every year from the collectors of customs. 

If the importer desires a hearing on his appeal, he must come to Washing- 
ton with his witnesses, and first submit his case to the Treasury officials. 
They are executive and not judicial officers, and do not have the same facili- 
ties and safeguards for the trial of cases that mark and distinguish the pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice; the hearing is entirely ex parte. It is always 
unsatisfactory to try controverted questions of law or fact before executive 
officers, and none feel the embarrassment more than do those officers them- 
selves. 

As a general proposition, no one would deny that, as far as practicable, ex- 
ecutive officers should be relieved from the duty of determining controversies 
which involve disputed questions of fact or law. 

But that the importer must first try his case before executive officers, at 
eonsiderable expense and delay, is perhaps the least of the difficulties to which 
he may be subjected. If he is dissatisfied with the decision of the Treasury 
Department, he may bring his action, within ninety days, against the collector, 
in the Circuit Court of the United States, or in a State court, as the case 
may be. Or, if the Department delays a decision beyond ninety days, then 
he may bring his action without waiting longer for the Department to act. 

To a large extent the courts are thus resorted to, more for the purpose of 
settling questions of construction of the revenue laws, as applied to particular 
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classes of importation, than to recover back the money paid in the particular 


cases themselves, in order that importers and domestic manufacturers may 
know for a certainty to what rate of duty the goods are to be subjected in 
the future. Speedy trials and uniformity of decisions are, therefore, of the 
first importance. Under the present system they have neither. 

It is well known that the courts in which this class of cases are tried are 
crowded with business, and are three or four years behind in their dockets, with 
several thousand customs-revenue cases still pending. Then, if either party 
carries a case to the Supreme Court of the United States after a final hearing 
and decision in the Circuit Court, there is another delay of several, often mak- 
ing seven or eight years in all. 

The several revenue cases decided by the Supreme Court in 1881, and re- 
ported in 103 United States Reports, were brought against Chester A. Arthur, 
now President, when he was collector, upon importations made in 1873, nearly 
eight years after the importation ; and the long delay in those cases was not 
exceptional, During all this time counsel have to be employed and the taxa- 
ble cost is accumulating. When the case is finally determined by the court of 
last resort, the losing party is subjected to a bill of cost frequently greater 
than the amount of duties which is in controversy. Moreover, after this long 
delay, the class of goods to which the case relates may no longer be imported 
in precisely the same condition of manufacture, and the judgment and decision 
finally rendered may therefore be of no benefit as a precedent. But the ob- 
jections to the present system.do not end here. Uncertainty of results, con- 
trolled as they may be by technicalities of judicial proceedings in the courts of 
common law, by the hurry of jury trials, by accidents incident thereto, and by the 
success which one party or the other may have in obtaining witnesses to appear 
in open court on the very day of trial. 

In controversies between individuals the. public has no interest, nor have any 
persons any special intetest therein besides the litigants themselves. 


Not so in the customs revenue cases. In them all importers and all domes- 
tic manufacturers of the same articles are deeply interested, as the results, if 
followed as precedents, directly affect their business. And yet they have little 
or no means of knowing what questions are in litigation beyond those which 
are involved in their own cases in court. 

Moreover, the general public, who aré purchasers and consumers of imported 
goods, are not only interested in the rate of duties charged, but are among 
the actual sufferers by the present uncertainty and delay. If the collector 
exacts the highest rate of duty upon any class of goods, the importer adds it 
to the cost of the goods, and the consumers pay it. If he bring his action to 
recover back an excess alleged to have been imposed by the collector, and 
is successful, the amount recovered does not go to the consumers who actually 
paid it, but to the importer as additional profit. 

There are a large number of courts in which these actions are brought, and 
they are in different parts of the country, widely separated. Experience has 
shown that their decisions are not the same in the different courts on precisely the 
same questions. Not only that, but instances have occurred in which two 
cases exactly alike, in the same court, have been submitted to different juries, 
at the same term, with opposite results in the verdicts. Often one importer 
recovers back the money paid by him, while another does not, in cases exactly 
alike. In such cases no principle is settled by the verdict of a jury. Import- 
ers and manufacturers in New York are unaware of the cases and questions pending 
in New Orleansand San Francisco, as are the importers and manufacturers of every 
State unaware of the pending cases in other States; and they may be affected 
by decisions, if followed as precedents, in cases which they have no control 
over, and which may have been badly tried and inconsiderately decided. 


The remedy proposed is simple, inexpensive, and requiring no new organiza- 
tion. It merely transfers the duties, in part, from one set of public officials 
to other public officials, with no additional cost, and with great reduction in 
expenses, both to the Government and to importers, and at the same time af- 
fords relief to the common law courts, which are overwhelmed with business. 

It is not all appeals that the parties desire to litigate in the courts. Many 
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of them are unimportant, either in the amount involved or the questions 
raised. These may well be settled in the Treasury Department, as now. 

So your bill proposes to give to parties the option, when taking their ap- 

peals, to appeal either to the Department or to the Court of Claims, If 
they appeal to the Department, they are to be bound by the decisions there 
rendered, and no further litigation is to be had thereon. 
_ If they have important and complicated questions of fact and of law to be 
litigated, and desire the judgment of a court thereon, they will appeal directly 
to the Court of Claims, instead of bringing suit in the Circuit Court, or in 
a State court, against the collector. The collector has no interest in the mat- 
ter, and is merely a nominal defendant. The controversies are really with 
the United States. 

By the method proposed, the cases actually intended for trial in a court of 
law-—cases involving important principles—will be separated from the ordinary 
appeals, and taken at once to the court for adjudication without the expense 
and delay of a preliminary hearing in the Department; and thus speedy trials 
will be had and early adjudication obtained. 

The Court of Claims is organized for the express purpose of trying cases 
against the Government, or, more properly speaking, in the language of the 
act of its organization, ‘‘for the investigation of claims against the United 
States.” In one of the circular letters issued by you when Secretary of 
the Treasury, it is thus referred to: 


‘‘The Treasury Department is admirably organized to pass upon the ac- 
<ruing demands upon the Government and upon the accounts of disbursing 
officers, All its machinery and checks are adapted to this duty, and no 
serious complaint has been, or is likely to be made, of the proper discharge 
of this duty. But when claims long past due are presented upon ex parte 
evidence to officers who have no means of calling witnesses, no powers to 
cross-examine them, no modes of testifying the sufficiency of testimony or its 
credibility, none of the safeguards of an open court of justice, the passage of 
fraudulent claims is unavoidable. Congress has by law provided a court of 
claims, where, within a limited period, all demands founded upon contracts 
may be presented and openly tried and decided. If this remedy in any case 
should be insufficient, claimants can appeal to Congress, which may grant 
either a new trialin the courts or a re-examination in the departments, or 
directly furnish such relief as it deems right and proper. The Treasury 
Department is not a court of claims, and the reason for withholding the 
Ordinary powers of such a court became apparent to Congress by actual 
€rrors that had occurred.” 

There can be no doubt that the Court of Claims is peculiarly fitted for 
the investigation and determination of customs-revenue cases. It is composed 
of five judges whose whole time is devoted to the study and consideration of 
the statutes and laws of the United States. 

The judges all sit in each trial, so that the minds of all are brought to the 
independent consideration of each case and each question raised. and the 
law expressly requires the concurrence of at least three judges for the entry 
of any judgment. 

The investigations are conducted with great deliberation and thoroughness. 
There is no jury, and cases are not subject to the accidents and uncertainties 
of jury trials. Parties are not turned out of court on technicalities which 
further time would’ enable them to remedy, but the Court endeavors to have 
the cases investigated on their merits. All the testimony is taken in writing 
and printed, and is open to the examination of not only the litigating parties 
while the cases are in preparation, but to that of all other persons who may 
be interested in the questions involved. 

Thus importers and domestic manufacturers could easily know of every 
pending case affecting their interests and exactly what testimony was intro- 
duced in each. The cases being all in one court, and all the proceedings 
being in print, it would not be difficult to keep the run of the whole busi- 
ness. 

The Court, after the trial, draws up carefully prepared ‘‘ findings of facts,” 
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and gives an elaborate opinion upon the law. These findings and opinions are 
printed at once for distribution to persons interested, and are published in 
volumes of reports for permanent preservation as precedents. In a short time 
these reports would contain an invaluable collection of customs-revenue cases 
which would be certain guides. The decisions being rendered all by the same 
court, there would be uniformity and certainty, which are, above all things, 
desirable in the administration of the law; for, as was said by Sir Edward 
Coke two hundred years ago, ‘‘the known certainty of the law is the safety 
of all.” 

It may be said that parties from distant parts of the country would be com- 
pelled to go a long way to try their cases, but that will prove to be no ob- 
jection when itis known how the business is conducted in the Court of Claims. 
Parties and witnesses are not required to appear before the Court, and coun- 
sel, even, may never be there in person, and yet may conduct their cases from 
beginning to end. Let us take a case and follow it. An appeal is taken to 
the Court of Claims from the Collector of the Port of New York. The appeal 
may be forwarded to Washington by mail, with a petitition setting out the 
particulars as now required by law; and it is entered on the docket by the 
clerk. No fees are to be paid, and no costs are taxed, from the beginnlng to 
the end, Parties go on in New York, or elsewhere, and take the depositions 
of such witnesses as they wish to examine. This they do at their leisure, 
from time to tlme, as opportunity and convenience permit. Each party has an 
opportunity to cross-examine all the witnesses of the other party, When the 
claimant has his case prepared to his satisfaction, and the defendants have, in 
like manner, put in their evidence—which the claimant has all the time he desires 
to examine and to answer—he puts the case on the trial docket by letter to the 
clerk. The Court will, if requested to do so, fix a day for trial according to 
the wishes of distant counsel, so that they can go to Washingten and try 
their case, or rather argue their case, orally, with no loss of time. The coun- 
sel can file a printed argument, and so not leave their office at all, and not 
once go to Washington from the inception to the close of the case. 

If the claimant’s case is lost, he is not mulcted in a bill of costs, as in 
courts of common law, and the whole proceedings he wili find, whether he 
wins or loses his case, are attended with far less expense than are ordinary 
suits at law. 

If parties should deem it desirable, the Court might be required or permit- 
ted to sit in New York, Philadelphia, or elsewhere, at stated periods or in 
special cases, 

To the Governnent the plan proposed would be as advantageous as it 
would be to individucls. The Treasury Department would be relieved from 
a troublesome class of cases, which often involve its officers in disagreeable 
controversies and collisions with importers, manufacturers, and others, and 
subject them to unfair criticisms and unjust imputations. It would save the 
enormous expense now incurred in the trial of cases in different circuit courts 
of the United States, amounting to more than one hundred thousand dollars 
a year, and it would bring all the cases into the office of the Attorney 
General at Washington, where they would be prepared under the immediate 
supervision of the Attorney General and his assistants, with the aid of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury and other officers of the Treasury Department 
familiar with the question to be tried, 

While I am quite sure that the bill which you have introduced, if en- 
acted into a law, would establish an admirable system, which would work 
easily, inexpensively, and satisfactorily, I am aware that amendments in the 
details may readily be suggested to meet the different impressions of different 
persons, and to such it would be well to yield a ready assent, in order that 
the views of as many persons as possible may be adopted, provided the main 
features of the bill are not undermined. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM A, RICHARDSON, 
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THE CAUSES OF OUR PROSPERITY. 


The following extract from the speech of Abram S, Hewitt on Labor, Wages 
and the Tariff, which was delivered not long ago in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, is a very clear and admirable setting forth of the causes 
of our recent prosperity. 

CAUSES OF PROSPERITY. 


For six years, between 1873 and 1879, the country had been economizing its 
resources and paying its debts. It was a period of the strictest economy, public 
and private, and of the accumulation of capital in the shape of convertible assets. 
The transfer of floating into fixed capital had practically ceased, and is suffici- 
ent to account for the want of an adequate demand for labor in the ordinary 
channels of business, It was a period of incubation and of recuperation. The re- 
sources of the country had been overstrained and exhausted by the expenditures 
of the war, and by the delirium of an incontrovertible paper currency, which 
produced an unnatural exhilaration in the industrial system. The reaction was 
necessarily severe, It did not and could not cease until the currency was placed 
on the solid basis of convertibility into gold, the universal standard of value 
in the world of commerce. This restoration of the currency of itself set free 
as money, and added to its available stock, all the accumulation of the precious 
metals in the Treasury, which before had been as dormant as if they were still 
locked up in the mines whence they had been extracted. It is the rapid -cir- 
culation of money, and its availability for immediate use, rather than its mere 
existence which produce activity in business and inspire a healthy trade. The 
freeing of $250,000,000 of coin, before denied an outlet into the channels of 
commerce, would alone have been sufficient to restore confidence, and give new 
life to the energies of the people. 

But contemporaneous with the resumption of specie payments, and preceding 
it for a sufficient time to make resumption possible, came the period of famine 
in Europe and of abundance in the United States, whereby the balance of trade, 
so long adverse, was turned in our favor, and from being a debtor nation we 
were enabled to pay off all our floating obligations, largely to reduce our per- 
manent debt to foreigners, and to draw from Europe a vast sum in actual specie: 
in 1879, $ 12,853,594; in 1880, $85,239,284 ; in 1881, $ 105,393,594: making a 
total of 8 203,481,472 up to the month of January, 1882, when the tide turned, 
and the outward current has set in. Besides this great addition to our reserves 
of specie we were able to retain the entire production of our gold and silver 
mines, amounting in the same period to over $ 200,000,000, making a tofal 
addition in three years to the bullion and coin reserves of the country of over 
$ 400,000,000, a sum which dwarfs the treasures of ‘‘Ormus or of Ind,” recall- 
ing the tide of wealth which after the discovery of America served, through 
Spanish channels, to revolutionize the whole face of European commerce. 

Besides such causes as these, with the effect of which economists were famil- 
iar and could predict, there was another element in regard to which no pre- 
vious experience existed, and which added to the net profits of our foreign trade 
an amount which has not been estimated, and which but few persons appre- 
ciate. I refer to the cheapening of transportation caused by the substitution of 
steel for iron rails, and the general introduction of screw propellers and com- 
pound engines into ocean steamers. The economy of these improvements have 
inured to the benefit of the United States chiefly, and the reduction in cost 
has been added to the profits of the producers upon this side of the ocean, while 
they have not been of corresponding advantage to the countries who compete 
with us for supplying the manufacturing nations of Europe with food. 

The current price of grain, like that of other products, depends upon the 
demand and supply from day to day, and from week to week, but the under- 
lying and pre-existing conditions of production determine the average price at 
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which grain may be permanently and regularly supplied. In Great Britain, 
which affords the great market for our food products, the cost of production is 
increased by a system of rents which must be added to the natural cost of 
production. Our great competitors for supplying the English markets with 
grain are yet without any considerable railroad system, lack the best tools of 
production, such as plows, reapers, and thrashing machines, ‘and have no eleva- 
tors for handling grain at the ports of shipment. 

Such were in brief the conditions of competition when our railroad system, 
steadily growing and expanding, reached the greatest and most fertile portions of 
the wheat-growing regions of the valleys of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Sas- 
katchewan Rivers and their tributaries. The introduction of steel rails, the 
cost of producing which had, by invention and experience, been reduced to an 
equality with iron rails, so rapidly brought down the expense of transportation, 
that within ten years the charges of carrying grain have been reduced from | 
1.59 cents to .3945 cents per ton per mile during the recent railroad war. 
In the same manner the cost of ocean freights have been reduced from 10.56 
pence in 1873 to 4.13 pence in 1881 for a bushel estimated to weigh sixty 
pounds. The whole of this reduction in the cost of transportation from the 
farms of the West to the grain markets of Europe has gone into the pockets 
of the producers and has been added to the wealth of the United States, and 
this has happened because the unusual scarcity of food in Europe has afforded an 
adequate market for our entire surplus. I estimate that the sum thus added to 
our National wealth in three years amounts to a sum larger, including the 
saving on domestic consumption, than the whole value of the food products 
which we have exported to foreign countries, 

To Sir Henry Bessemer chiefly, and to our lately deceased countryman, 
Alexander Lyman Holley, who perfected Bessemer’s invention, do we owe 
these vast results, which are rapidly changing the face of society, undermining 
the strongholds of privilege and monopoly, and will ultimately transfer the 
primacy of industry from the European to the American continent, unless we 
obstruct the course of nature by artificial impediments and unwise legislation. 


The result of this great invention 1s already to be seen and felt in the land 
movement in Ireland, Scotland, and England, certain to end in the downfall 
of the aristocratic system, and the transfer of the Jand on equitable conditions 
to the actual cultivators of the soil. When this is accomplished, the margin 
of profit now realized from supplying Europe with food will be reduced, and 
for this curtailment of profit we must prepare by making the conditions and 
cost of production more favorable than they are now. In other words, every 
obstruction to the cheap production of food from unnecessary taxes, either 
National or municipal, must be removed, and every possible element of econ- 
omy must be introduced. But the pressure from this direction is not yet felt, 
and will not be felt until abundant harvests in Europe shall reduce the average 
price of grain. 

Now, the result of the cessation of the era of depression, stagnation, rest, 
and recuperation which followed the panic of 1873, and of the revival of busi- 
ness due to the substitution of good money for bad money—of the fortunate 
concurrence of unlimited markets for our food products, with the cheapening of 
transportation due to the application of new and most beneficent inventions, of 
which we are able to appropriate the first and best fruits, has been to reopen 
the channels of immigration which had been closed for five long and weary 
years, thus restoring an element of growth and prosperity, which had been 
absent for a time. The number of immigrants who came to our shores in 1879 
was 250,565; in 1880, 593,703; in 1881, 720,045; making a total in three 
years of neariy 1,600,000 persons—exceeding the combined population of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island—and if it should continue as it is now 
proceeding in three years more the number of immigrants for six years will 
exceed the entire population of New England. 

In the main this addition of our population consists of a hardy, frugal, and 
industrious class, who go direct to the land and aid in producing the products 
which we sell abroad. They have thus enabled us practically to reap the vast 
profit which has made the revival of business in this country a possibility and 
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a reality. They have brought us not only bone and sinew and muscle, but in 
actual money an amount which in the year 1881 is estimated to have exceeded 
sixty millions of dollars ; and if ever a human being in the prime of life had a 
market value of $ 1000, then the productive power of this nation was increased 
over $ 700,000,000 by the emigrants who reached our shores in a single year. 

I have not time to pursue further the estimate and statement of the incon- 
ceivable advance made by the United States during the last ten years in all the 
elements of wealth, and in the fundamental conditions which produce prosperity 
and business. The increase in population alone amounts to 30 per cent., but 
this increase gives but little idea of the growth of wealth during the decade 
which has just closed. When the census figures are available it will be found 
that we have made vast strides in the accumulation of capital, in the capacity 
for production, and in the development of the fundamental conditions upon 
which we may hope to enter into the great markets of the world with the 
products of our genius and industry applied to the forces of nature. 

It is estimated by the best authorities that the wealth of the world increases, 
at the present time, at the rate of $10,000,000 per day, to which the United 
States contributes from one-quarter to one-third, and therefore grow richer at 
the rate of $2,500,000 with each revolution of the sun; but this increase, 
amounting to $1,000,000,000 annually, depends upon our having full employ- 
ment for our labor in channels where it is usefully bestowed. 





REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency has responded to the resolution of the 
House calling for his correspondence with the Second National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, which has gone into liquidation. After reciting the House resolution 
and the facts concerning the organization of the bank, the capital of which was 
originally $100,000, but has been increased to $ 200,000, the communication 
of the Comptroller is as follows: 

The President of the bank, the Hon. Benjamin Eggleston, cailed at this 
office early during the present month and informed me that it was the desire of 
the shareholders of that bank to organize a new institution at the time of the 
expiration of the corporate existence of the bank then in operation, so that the 
business of the old institution might be, as far as possible, continued by the 
new. He stated that there would be no opposition whatever to the organiza- 
tion of the new institution, and that all of the shareholders of the bank then 
in operation would be represented in the new association. Subsequently, on 
April 11, he addressed me the following letter: 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI, } 
CINCINNATI, April 11, 1882. 5 

DEAR Sir: The charter of this bank will expire on the 25th of May, and the 
stockholders wish to form a new association, to commence business as soon as the 
old one goes out of existence, taking the same name, with the same capital, and 
in the present place of business. Our stockholders include many of our leading 
citizens, namely, Benjamin Eggleston, Warren Rawson, Charles Davis, James B. 
Wilson, Joseph W. Wayne and many others, Will you please give us your con- 
sent, and also send necessary blank forms. Any suggestions you may offer will be 
gratefully received. Very respectfully, 

WILLIAM S. Rowe, Cashier. 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 
To the above letter I replied as follows upon the 13th instant :— 
TREASURY. DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1882. 


Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, relative to the 
approaching expiration of the corporate existence of your bank, which takes 
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place at close of business on May 25, 1882. Under the recent decision of the 
Attorney-General, there is nothing in the present law to prevent the stockhold- 
ers of National banking associations, the franchises of which expire or which 
have gone into voluntary liquidation under sections 5220 and 5221 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, from organizing other National banking 
associations with «he same name. To avoid difficulties which might ensue were 
you to wait unti! the expiration of your franchise at the close of business on 
May 25, 1882, the present association should be put into voluntary liquidation 
by the vote of the stockholders owning two-thirds of the stock under the sec- 
tions above mentioned. The vote may be taken with the understanding that 
it is to take effect upon some future day, at least thirty days prior to the expi- 
ration of the franchise. A blank form is inclosed for the purpose of notifying 
this vote to this office, and the manner in which it should be filled up is indi- 
cated in pencil. The form of notice to bill-holders and creditors is also printed 
on the lower portion of this blank, with directions for its publication. If the 
day selected for liquidation be April 25, the new association can be organized 
so as to commence business upon the 26th. Your stockholders should proceed 
to organize the new bank in precisely the same way as if there had been no 
Second National Bank of Cincinnati in existence, paying in fifty per cent. of its 
capital, etc., as required by the National banking law. The minimum capital 
required for a National bank in Cincinnati is $200,000. It will be necessary 
for stockholders to pay up $100,000 of this sum before the new bank can be 
authorized to commence business. Any of the stockholders, not less than five 
persons, can enter into articles of association for a bank with a capital of two 
million dollars, If any are executors or trustees, evidence of their authority to 
subscribe for the stock of the new bank must accompany the papers. They 
can then execute an organization certificate and open a new set of books. The 
necessary blanks for the organization of a new bank are inclosed herewith. 
They shoulc be executed in duplicate, and one original in each case sent to 
this office. The articles of association and organization certificate can be exe- 
cuted immediately upon the receipt of this letter and with the oaths of direct- 
ors, and can be filed at once. The certificate of officers to the payment 
of capital should be filed within about ten days of the liquidation of the old 
bank, and at the same time at least $50,000 in bonds should be deposited to 
the credit of the new bank. After the new bahk commences business its cap- 
ital can be increased from time to time by the directors, under section 5142 
of the Revised Statutes, until all the capital of the old bank is transferred to 
it. Blanks for certifying such increase to this office are inclosed in the new 
articles of association. The maximum of increase should be placed at such 
amount as may be deemed necessary, as it cannot (after it has been once fixed ) 
be afterward changed. When the old bank is in liquidation its depositors can 
be requested to withdraw their accounts from it by check and reopen them 
with the new bank. Those not wishing to do so must be paid. The assets 
can then (with the consent of the stockholders) be transferred by the board of 
directors of the old bank to that of the new. The inclosed blank order for 
circulation can be filled out and sent with the certificate of officers and direct- 
ors and bonds for deposit. New designs have been determined upon for notes 
of newly-organized banks, and this order will cover the new plates, which will 
cost perhaps not more than $75 each. The bill for plates will be sent here- 
after. Within a reasonable time after the liquidation of the old bank its cir- 
culation can be provided for by a deposit of lawful money through this office 
with the United States Treasurer. The deposit may be made with the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States in New York, and his certificate of deposit 
sent to this office. Prior to liquidation ees can, by depositing lawful 
money in the same manner, release sufficient of the bonds of the old bank now 
on deposit so that they may be transferred to the account of the new bank. 
The amount required for this purpose will be at least $ 50,000, and the lawful 
money deposit will be $45,000, Blank forms are inclosed for authorizing the 
withdrawal and transfer of the bonds which may be executed and sent with the 
Assistant Treasurer’s certificate and the Treasurer’s duplicate receipt for the 
bonds to be withdrawn. The necessary withdrawal and transfer of $50,000 in 
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bonds may be sent with the certificate of the officers and directors to the pay- 
ment of fifty per cent. of the capital stock of the new bank about ten days pre- 
vious to the date of liquidation. The new circulation will not be ready until 
about thirty days after the new bank is authorized to commence business ; all 
the circulaticn called for by your order will then be ready, and you can then 
begin to deposit lawful money to retire the remainder of the circulation of the 
old bank and transfer the remainder of the bonds to the new bank. As fast 
as these bonds are transferred the new circulation will be sent to you. The 
difficulties referred to in the third paragraph of this letter are outlined in the - 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Colby v. The 
National Bank of Selma, 21 Wallace 609, or Zhompson’s National Bank 
Cases 109-112, which takes the ground that a National banking association 
after the expiration of its franchise has no existence for the purpose of liquida- 
tion. In this decision Justice Field says: ‘* With the forfeiture of its rights, 
privileges and franchises, the corporation necessarily was dissolved, as the 
decree adjudging its existence as a legal entity was therefore ended, and it was 
then a defunct institution, and judgment could no more be rendered against it 
in a suit previously commenced than judgment could be rendered against a 
dead man dying fendente ite.” This is the rule with respect to all corporations 
whose chartered existence has come to an end, either by lapse of time or 
decree of forfeiture, unless by statute pending suits be allowed to proceed to 
judgment notwithstanding such dissolution. The prolongation of the corporate 
life for this specific purpose as much requires special legislative enactment as 
does the original creation of the corporation. No such enactment is found in 
the act of Congress authorizing the creation of National banks and prescribing 
their powers. Nor is there any provision elsewhere that we are aware of 
which would prevent the dissolution of a corporation from working the abate- 
ment of a suit pending against it at the time.” 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN JAY KNox, Comptroller. 


W. S. Rowe, Esq., Cashier Second National Bank, Cincinnati. 


The Second National Bank of Cincinnati, 32, went into liquidation on the 
25th day of April, 1882, under sections 5220, 5221 and 5222 of the Revised 
Statutes. It deposited $45,000 of lawful money with the Treasurer of the 
United States and withdrew $50,000 of the United States bonds. It filed in 
this office articles of association and an organization certificate. as required by 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes; also a certificate of officers and direct- 
ors, showing that the amount of capital stock provided in section 5140 of the 
Revised Statutes had been paid in. The oaths of directors were filed in this 
office, as required by section 5147 of the Revised Statutes. These papers were 
similar in form to the papers filed by the original bank on May 26, 1863, and 
such papers as are now required to be placed on file in this office by all asso- 
ciations organizing as National banks, Fifty thousand dollars of United States 
bonds were also deposited for the purpose of perfecting the organization, and 
the certificate authorizing the bank to transact business was transmitted to the 
President in my letter of the 25th instant, which was as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, ' 
WASHINGTON, April 25, 1882.. 

Sir: Inclosed find certificate authorizing the Second National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati to commence the business of banking, which please publish on the 
receipt thereof for sixty days in a newspaper, in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 5170 Revised Statutes, and forward to this office one copy of 
the newspaper in which the same is inserted. Please have the organization 
number of your bank (2664) printed in plain large figures on your letter heads 
used for correspondence with this office. 

Very respectfully, 
JoHN JAY KNox, Comptroller. 
BENJAMIN EGGLESTON, Esq., President Second National Bank, Cincinnati, 
hio. 
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The number of National banks whose corporate existence has expired or will 
expire during the present month is eleven, in the following month of June six- 
teen, and in the month of July twenty-four. As it has been considered prob- 
able that some legislation would be passed by Congress extending the corpo- 
rate existence of National banks, no printed circulars have been issued to the 
banks in reference to this subject, but written instructions, in accordance with 
the opinion of the Attorney-General of the United States of the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1882, have been given from time to time by various banks in reply to 
their communications, inclosing the usual blanks for liquidation and for the 
organization of new institutions. It will be seen that the organization of the 
new bank in the city of Cincinnati was easily arranged, for the reason that the 
interest of shareholders of the old bank was considered in the organization of 
the new Complications will, however, be likely to arise in the organization of 
new associations designed to succeed those whose corporate existence is to 
expire, unless some act is passed by the present Congress authorizing the pres- 
ent continuance of those National banks whose corporate existence will cease 
previous to February 25, 1883. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JoHN Jay KNox, Comptroller. 





TAXATION OF BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER TERM, 1881. 


The Board of Supervisors of the County of Albany, Plaintiffs in Error, v. 
Edward N. Stanley. 


The New York Act of 1866 taxing bank shares, but making no provision for 
deducting the debts of shareholders, is invalid in respect to such as owe debts, 
but valid in respect to shareholders who are not indebted. 

It was also held in this case, that the assessors were not without authority 
to assess National-bank shares, that where no debts of the owners existed to 
be deducted the assessment was valid, and the tax paid under it a valid tax. 
That in cases where such indebtedness did exist, which ought to be deducted, 
the assessment was voidable, but not void. The assessing officers acted within 
their authority in such cases until they were notified in a proper manner that 
the shareholder owed just debts which he was entited to have deducted. 

In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
New York. 

Mr. Justice MILLER delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This is a writ of error to the Circuit Court for the Northern District of New 
York, in which Stanley, the defendant in error, recovered a judgment against 
plaintiffs in error for taxes exacted and paid under legal process on shares of 
the stock of the National Albany Exchange Bank. A large number of the 
shareholders of the bank who had paid this tax made an assignment of their 
claims to Stanley, and he recovered a judgment in the action for the sum of 
. $61,991.20, with interest and costs. 

The ground of this recovery was that the statute of New York, under which 
the shares of the bank were assessed, was void, because it did not permit the 
shareholder to make deduction of the amount of his debts from the valuation 
of the shares of the stock owned by him, in ascertaining the amount for which 
the shares should be taxed. 

The pleadings in the case set out the sums paid by the stockholders and 
their names, and their assignment to Stanley, the payment under compul- 
sion of legal process, and a demand for*the repayment on the Albany County 
authorities, 

The case was submitted to the court on a waiver of trial by jury, and 
on the finding of facts and conclusions of law thereon by the court, judg- 
ment was rendered for plaintiffs. The facts found by the court are thus 
stated : 
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‘“* First.—That the allegations of the complaint in regard to the citizenship 
of the plaintiff, the citizenship and powers and liabilities of the defendant, the , 
organization and capital of the National Albany Exchange Bank, the ownership 
of the shares of capital stock of the National Albany Exchange Bank, the 
assessment of the stockholders, in said bank, named in said complaint, by the 
Board of Assessors of the City of Albany, the names and residences of said 
stockholders, the collection of taxes from said stockholders, and the payment of 
the same to the County Treasurer of the County of Albany, and the demand 
made by Chauncey P. Williams, before the commencement of this action of 
the Treasurer of the County of Albany, are true as therein set forth. 

‘¢ Second.—That the amounts collected from the said stockholders and paid to 
the Treasurer of tiie County of Albany, and the times when the said amounts 
were so paid to said Treasurer, were as follows, to wit: 


$907 90 paid...August 11, 1874 .... $1,473 02 paid...April 22, 1879 

127 84 paid...August 11,1874  .... 11,604 75 paid...May 1, 1875 
1,868 06 paid... May -— ir 8,147 26 paid...May 27, 1876 
1,409 33 paid...May 27,1876 .... 7,822 34 paid...May 3, 1877 
1,202 32 paid... May Se fees 7:357 94 paid...April 16, 1878 
1,336 60 paid...April 17,1878  .... 6,243 20 paid...April 21, 1879 


‘* Third.—That the sums above named were not paid voluntarily by said 
stockholders, but were forcibly collected by the Marshal of the City of Albany, 
under a warrant issued to such Marshal by the Receiver of Taxes of said city, 
pursuant to a warrant issued to said Receiver of Taxes by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Albany, by levying upon the property of the said 
stockholders respectively, as alleged in said complaint. 

‘* Fourth.—That the said assessments were made and said amounts collected 
and received by the Treasurer of the County of Albany, as above stated, 
under color of an Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, entitled 
‘An Act authorizing the taxation of stockholders of banks, and surplus funds 
of Savings banks,’ passed April 23, 1866, being chapter 761 of the laws of 
1866, and not otherwise. 

‘“‘ Fifth.—That the allegations of the complaint with reference to the as- 
signments by the respective stockholders of said bank of their claims against 
the County of Albany, by reason of the matters alleged in the said com- 
plaint, are true as set forth in said complaint, and that the plaintiff, at the 
time of the commencement of this action, was the holder and owner of all 
claims against the County of Albany, or against the defendant, arising out 
of the matters alleged and set forth in said complaint. 

‘* Sixth.—That the said act of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
Chapter 761 of the Laws of 1866, did not permit the deduction of debts 
owing by the owners of stock in banks, or banking associations, in the as- 
sessment thereof for taxation, although such deduction of debts of the own- 
er was, at the time of the assessments alleged in said complaint, permitted 
and required by the laws of the State of New York to be made from the 
value of every kind of personal property and moneyed capital, other than 
bank stock, in assessing the same for the purpose of taxation. | 

** Seventh.—That the allegations in the fourth count of said complaint, as 
to the presentation to the said Board of Assessors by said Chauncey P. 
Williams of the affidavit of his indebtedness, and the request by him for a 
reduction of his assessment on his bank stock, and the refusal of said Board 
of Assessors to make such reduction, and the application by said Williams 
to the Supreme Court of the State of New York for a writ of mandamus, 
and the subsequent legal proceedings thereon, including the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, are true, as set forth in said fourth 
count.” 

It does not appear by this finding of the court. that any shareholder, for 
whose payment of taxes this suit is"brought, made affidavit or other appli- 
cation in regard to his indebtedness, that it might be deducted from his as- 
sessment, nor that any of these shareholders owed anything to be deducted 
from the assessed value of the shares held by them, except the seventh 
finding of facts in regard to C, P. Williams. 
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Unless, therefore, the other shareholders who paid the tax on the shares 
of their stock were entitled to recover back the sum paid, without any 
evidence that they had made affidavit of the amount which they would be 
entitled to deduct from the assessment of their shares, if the same rule 
had been applied to assessment of bank shares as to other personal property, 
and without any evidence that they owed anything whatever to be deducted 
from any assessment of their personal property, including bank shares, the 
judgment in this case cannot be supported. 

The judge who decided the case on the circuit found as a. conclusion of 
law that the assessment of all shares of National banks was void, because 
the statute of New York, under which the assessments were necessarily 
made, was void, as being in conflict with the act of Congress on that 
subject, and he declares, in an opinion delivered in the case of Zhe Na- 
tional Albany Exchange Bank v. Hills, Receiver of Taxes, in a chancery 
suit, that the assessments in this class of cases are absolutely void, the assess- 
ors having acted without any jurisdiction. 

If this view of the subject be sound—if the officers who assessed and col- 
lected this tax were utterly without authority to collect any tax whatever, or, 
if there was no law by which in any case they could assess and collect 
tax on shares of National banks—then it is of no consequence to inquire of 
anything beyond the fact that plaintiffs assignors did pay such a tax under 
legal compulsion. 

On the other hand, if the law is for any purpose a valid law, and if it 
can be held to furnish. the rule of taxation as to any class of owners of 
National-bank shares, then the onus is on plaintiff to show that his assign- 
‘ors are not of that class. 

The question here to be decided arises under two statutes of the State 
of New York in regard to taxation. 

The first of these is the Act of 1850, relating to the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes in the City of Albany. The sixth section of the Act re- 
quires the Board of Assessors to prepare an assessment-roll, in which there 
shall be set opposite the name of each taxpayer, (1) All his real estate 
liable to taxation and its value ;:(2) The full value of all his personal 
property after deducting the just debts owing by him. 

Section 9g of the Act is as follows: 


‘*If any person shall at any time before the assessors shall have com 
pleted their assessments make affidavit that the value of his real estate does 
not exceed a certain sum, to be specified in such affidavit, or that the 
value of the personal estate owned by him, after deducting his just debts, 
and his property invested in the stock of any corporation or association 
‘liable to be taxed therefor, does not exceed a certain sum, to be specified 
in the affidavit, it shall be the duty of the Board of Assessors to value 
such real or personal estate, or both, as the case may be, at the sum 
specified in such affidavit, and no more.” 

In 1866 the State enacted a law concerning the taxation of bank shares which 
was evidently intended to meet the requirements of the Act of Congress in re- 
lation to State taxation of the shares of National banks, and the provision of 
this statute related only to taxing stockholders in banks, and to the capital in- 
vested in individual banks. The first section of this Act reads as follows, and 
it contained no other provision for deductions as the basis of taxation, except 
what is found in this section : 

‘‘ No tax shall hereafter be assessed upon the capital of any bank or banking 
association organized under the authority of this State or of the United States, 
but the stockholders in such banks and banking associations shall be assessed 
and taxed on the value of their shares of stock therein; said shares shall be 
included in the valuation of the personal property of such stockholder in the 
assessment of taxes at the place, town, or ward where such bank or banking 
association is located, and not elsewhere ; whether the said stockholder reside 
in said place, town, or ward, or not, but not at a greater rate than,is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals in the State. And in 
making such assessment there shall also be deducted from the value of such 
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shares such sum as is in the same proportion to such value as is the assessed 
value of the real estate of the bank or banking association, and in which any 
portion of their capital is invested in which said shares are held to the whole 
amount of the capital stock of said bank or banking association. And pro- 
vided further that nothing herein contained shall be held or construed to ex- 
empt from taxation the real estate held or owned by such bank or banking as- 
sociation ; but the same shall be subject to State, County, Municipal, and other 
taxation to the same extent and rate and in the same manner as other real 
estate is taxed.” 

In the case of Zhe People v. Dolan, 36 New York R. 59, the question was 
whether, taking these two statutes together, an owner of shares of stock in a 
National bank was entitled to. deduct from the assessed value of his shares the 
just debts owing by him. It was argued that into this Act of 1866 for the tax- 
ation of bank shares there should enter, as part of it, the provision of the Act 
of 1850 which allowed this deduction as to all personal property, and that 
nothing in the Act of 1866 forbids this or was inconsistent with it. It was 
also insisted that unless the Act of 1866 was so construed it would violate the 
Act of Congress which only permitted the shares of National banks to be taxed 
at the same rate as other money capital of the citizens of the State. 

But the Court of Appeals overruled both propositions, and held that the true 
meaning of the Act of 1866 was that no such deduction should be made, and 
that as thus construed it was not in conflict with the Act of Congress on that 
subject. 

In the subsequent case of Williams against Weaver, Williams, who was a 
shareholder in the National Albany Exchange Bank, made the affidavit required 
by section 9 of the Act of 1850, and presenting it to the Board of Assessors of 
the county, demanded a reduction in accordance with it, from the valuation of 
his bank shares. On the refusal of the assessors to comply with this request, a 
proceeding was commenced in the courts of the State, in which the Court of 
Appeals reaffirmed the principles of the case of Zhe People v. Dolan. ‘That 
case coming into this court by writ of error, it was here held that while we 
were bound to accept the decision of the highest court of the State in con- 
struction of its own statute, the Act of 1866 as thus construed was in that 
particular in conflict with the Act of Congress, because it did tax shares of the 
National banks at a higher rate than other moneyed capital in the State. In 
that case, reported in 100 U. S. R. 539, there are no words which declare 
the Act of 1866 to be void, but the careful language of the decision is, that 
‘in refusing to plaintiff the same deduction for debts due by him from his 
shares of National-bank stock that it allows to others who have moneyed cap- 
ital otherwise invested, it is in conflict with the Act of Congress,” 

Accepting, therefore, as we must, the Act of 1866, as construed by the 
Court of Appeals of New York, as not authorizing any deduction for debts by 
a shareholder of a National bank, is it for that reason absolutely void? This 
cannot be true in its full sense, for there is no reason why it should not re- 
main the law as to banks or banking associations organized under the laws 
of the State, or as to private bankers, of which there no doubt exists a large 
number of both classes. 

What is there to render it void as to a shareholder in a National bank, 
who owes no debts which he can deduct from the assessed value of his 
shares? The denial of this right does not affect him. He pays the same 
amount of tax that he would if the law gave him the right of deduction. 
He would be in no better condition if the law expressly authorized him 
to make the deduction. What legal interest has he in a question which only 
affects others? Why should he invoke the protection of the Act of Congress 
in a case where he has no rights to protect? Are courts to sit and decide ab- 
stract questions of law in which the parties before the Court show no interest, 
and which, if decided either way, affects no right of theirs? 

It would seem that if the Act remains a valid rule of assessment for shares 
of State banks, and for individual bankers, it should also remain the rule for 
shareholders of National banks who have no debts to deduct, and who could 
not, therefore, deduct anything if the statute conformed to the requirements 
of the Act of Congress. 
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It is very difficult to conceive why the act of the Legislature should be held 
void any further than when it affects some right conferred by the Act of Con- 
gress. If no such right exists, the delicate duty of declaring by this Court 
that an act of State Legislation is void, is an assumption of authority uncalled 
for by the merits of the case, and unnecessary to the assertion of the rights of 
any party to the suit. 

The general proposition must be conceded that in a statute which contains 
invalid or unconstitutional provisions, that which is unaffected by these provis- 
ions, or which can stand without them, must remain. If the valid and invalid 
are capable of separation, only the latter are to be disregarded. 


_In the case of Zhe Railroad Companies v. Schutte, 103, U. S. R. 118, de- 
Cided at the last term, this point was pressed upon us with much earnestness, 
and its decision was necessary to the judgment of the Court. ‘‘It is con- 
tended” said the Court, ‘‘that as the provision of the Act in respect to the 
execution and exchange of the State bonds is unconstitutional, the one in re- 
lation to the statutory lien on the property of the company is also void and 
must fall. We do not so understand the law.” And yet this was a case in which 
the scheme of exchanging the bonds of the State for the bonds of the com- 
pany, in order that the company might get the benefit of the better credit of 
the State, was accompanied by a mortgage created alone by the statute in 
favor of the State as her security, and the Court, while holding that the ex- 
change of bonds was void as being in conflict with the constitution of the State 
of Florida, held that the mortgage which secured the bonds of the company, 
and which was only a mortgage by operation of the same statute, was valid. 


The language of this Court in the two cases cited in the brief of U. 5. v. 
Reese, 92 U. S. R. 214, and the 7Zvade-Mark Cases, 100 U. S. R. 82, con- 
cedes the general principle that the whole of a statute is not necessarily void 
because a part of it may be so. Said the Court in the latter case: ‘* While 
it may be true that when one part of the statute is valid and constitutional, 
and another part is unconstitutional and void, the Court may enforce the valid 
part where they are distinctly separable, so that each may stand alone, it is 
not within the judicial province to give to the words used by Congress a nar- 
rower meaning than they are manifestly intended to bear.” . . . The case 
of U. S. v. Reese also implies that there may be unconstitutional provisions 
which do not vitiate the whole statute or even a single section, because the 
argument is to show that in that case there could be no separation of the good 
from the bad, It is also to be observed that in both these cases it was a 
statute creating and punishing offences criminally which was to be construed in 
regard to the limited constitutional power of Congress in criminal matters. 


The case of Zhe State Freight Tax, 15 Wall. 432, arose out of a statute of 
Pennsylvania which attempted to impose a tax on commerce forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States. The Act imposed a tax upon every ton of. 
freight carried by every railroad company, steamboat company, and canal com- 
pany doing business within the State. The railroad companies, who contested 
the tax, presented a statement which separated the freight transported by them 
between points solely within the State and limited to such destination, and that 
which was received from or carried beyond those limits. This Court held the 
latter to be void as a tax on inter-state commerce, and did not declare tie 
whole tax or the whole statute void, It said: ‘‘It is not the purpose of the 
law, but its effect, which we are now considering. Nor is it at all material that 
the tax is levied upon all freight, as well as that which is wholly internal as that 
embarked in inter-state commerce . . . The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that, in our opinion, the Act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania of August 
25, 1864, so-far as it applies to articles carried through the State, or articles 
taken up in the State and carried out of it, or articles taken up without the 
State and brought into it, is unconstitutional and void.” The same language 
is repeated in Zhe Erie Co. v. Pennsylvania, decided at the same time, and 
both cases were remanded to the State Court for further proceedings in con- 
formity with the opinion, which could only mean to enforce the tax on trans- 
portation limited to the State and not on inter-state commerce. 
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This is a clear case of distinguishing between the articles protected by 
the Constitution of the United States and those which were not, though 
nothing in the language of the statute authorized any such distinction. 


But in a review of the cases in this Court on this subject, that of Austin 
v. The Aldermen of Boston, will be found most nearly to resemble the one 
before us. It related to the same matter of the invalidity of a statute of a 
State taxing shares of the National banks as being in conflict with the Act 
of Congress. That Act said that such taxes might be assessed at the place 
where said bank was located, and not elsewhere. 

The Act of the Massachusetts Legislature directed the assessment and taxa- 
tion of the shares at the place where the owner resided The plaintiff in er- 
ror, Austin, having contested the tax on his shares in the Courts of the State 
unsuccessfully, brought the case here by writ of error. This court declined to 
enter upon the question of the validity of the Massachusetts statute, because 
the case did not show that Mr. Austin was taxed on his shares in any other 
place than Boston, the place where the bank was located. 

The argument of counsel in the case before us is that any tax, or a tax 
on any person on account of his bank shares, is void because the whole of 
the New York statute is void, If the argument is sound, it was equally ap- 
plicable to Austin’s case. 

The statute of Massachusetts, which made no limitation of taxation to the 
place where the bank was located, must be held void under any principle 
which would wholly invalidate the statute of New York, because it did not 
aliow the deduction of the owner’s indebtedness from his shares. And if 
the Massachusetts statute was utterly void as to National-bank shares, then 
the tax on Mr. Austin’s shares in Boston was void, and he had a right to be 
protected against the unconstitutional statute. The Court evidently went upon 
the principle that the statute was only void as against the act of Congress, in 
cases where some one was injured by the particular matter in which there was 
such conflict. The case seems to us directly in point. 

To the same effect are the cases of People v. Bull, 46 New York R. 46; 
Gordon v. Carnes, 47 New York R. 608; Village of Middleton, Ex-parte, 81 
N. Y. R. 1096. 

If we examine the statute before us on principle, we shall find but little 
reason to hold it to be wholly void as regards bank shares. If the statute stood 
alone, there is nothing in it in conflict with the act of Congress. It is only 
when we look to the other statute, which prevents the deduction of debts from 
the entire value of personal property, that we discern the discrimination against 
bank shares. The Act declares that bank shares shall be taxed according to 
their value, after deducting the real estate and other property on which the 
bank itself pays tax. This is eminently just. It provides for a mode of as- 
certaining their value, ‘the officers who shall do it, and how the tax shall be 
collected. In all this the law is valid, except that it does not authorize a de- 
duction for debts of the shareholder. This is a distinct and separable principle. 
When the shareholder has no debts to deduct, the law provides a mode of as- 
sessment for him, which is not in conflict with the Act of Congress, and the 
law in that case can be held valid. Under the decision in Awstin v. The Al- 
dermen, it is valid as to him. 

If he has debts to be deducted, the case of Williams v. Weaver shows that 
in taking the steps which this Court has held he may take, he can secure that 
deduction, and when secured the remainder of the law remains valid. In 
other words, in such a case, so much of the law as conflicts with the Act of 
Congress in the given case is held invalid, and that part of the State law 
which is in accord with the Act of Congress is held to be the measure of his 
liability. There is no difficulty here in drawing the line between those cases 
to which the statute does not apply and to those to which it does, between 
the cases in which it violates the act of Congress, and those in which it does 
not. There is, therefore, no necessity of holding the statute void as to all 
taxation of National-bank shares, when the cases in which it is invalid can be 
readily ascertained on presentation of the facts. 

It follows that the assessors were not without authority to assess Nationel- 
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bank shares; that where no debts of the owners existed to be deducted the 
assessment was valid, and the tax paid under it a valid tax. That in cases 
where there did exist such indebtedness, which ought to be deducted, the assess- 
ment was voidable but not void. The assessing officers acted within their au- 
thority in such cases until they were notified in some proper manner that the 
shareholder owed just debts which he was entitled to have deducted. 

If they then proceeded in disregard of the Act of Congress, the assessment 
was erroneous, and the case of Williams v. Weaver shows how that error 
could be corrected. 

The case before us shows no error in any case but that of Mr. Williams, 
and in that case he has obtained the judicial decision of this Court, that the 
tax he paid was illegally exacted from him. Nor do the facts of his case raise 
the question whether in a case where the debts of the shareholder do not equal 
the assessor’s value of his shares, the tax is wholly erroneous, or only so 
much as represent the assessment of his indebtedness that should have been 
deducted, for his affidavit was that his debts equaled the value of his bank 
shares. Nor do the findings of fact raise the question whether, without mak- 
ing affidavit and demand on the assessors, a suit can be maintained to recover, 
when such indebtedness actually existed; for he did make affidavit and de- 
mand, and no other taxpayer has shown any such notice or demand, or that 
he had any indebtedness to be deducted. There is neither finding of fact 
nor averment in the pleadings on either point as to any other assignors of 
plaintiff than Mr. Williams. It results from these considerations that the 
judgment of the Circuit Court is reversed, and that on the finding of facts 
judgment should be rendered for plaintiff on the fourth count for the 
amount of the tax paid by Williams, with interest, and on all the other counts 
for defendants. 

It is so ordered. 


BRADLEY, J. 

I dissént from the judgment of the Court in all these cases, for the reason 
that, in my opinion, the State laws authorizing the capital stock of National 
banks to be taxed, without allowing any deduction for the debts of the stock- 
-holders, where such deduction is allowed in relation to other moneyed capital, 
are void im toto so far as relates to National banks. To hold the laws valid 
except as to those who are actually indebted, and actually claim the benefit 
of the deduction, and actually set it up in a suit brought by the bank for re- 
lief, is practically to render the condition of the Act of Congress nugatory, 
and to deprive the National banks and their stockholders of its protection. 
The tax though laid on the stockholders is required to be paid by the bank 
itself, which must pay without deduction unless the shareholders give the bank 
notice of the amount of their debts. This is a most ingenious expedient to 
avoid such deductions altogether. The probability that not one in ten of the 
shareholders will ever have notice of the assessment in time to make the 
claim, and the natural reluctance they would have (if they had notice) to lay 
the amount of their debts before a board of bank officers, will effectually se- 
cure the State from claims for deduction. And that was, no doubt, the object 
of the law. But this unequal operation of it, in its practical effect, might 
not be sufficient to render it void. It is void, in my judgment, because it 
makes no exception, but is general in its terms, subjecting to taxation the 
capital stock of National banks without the privilege of deducting debts. De- 
nying to it operation and effect as to those who desire to claim the benefit of 
the deduction, and giving it effect as to all others, is to tear a portion of the 
law out by the roots. Jt ts not like the case where a fortion of a law, 
which may be separated from the rest, can be declared invalid, without af- 
Secting the remainder of the law; nor like the case of a general law which the 
Legislature has power to make, but from the operation of which some indi- 
viduals may have a legal or constitutional exemption, which they can plead in 
their defence; but it is wrong in form, wrong in toto. The Legislature had 
no authority or power to make the capital of National banks taxable except in 
the same manner as other moneyed capital of the State. The practical ine- 
quality of the law is seen in this, that it affects the value of all the stock who- 
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ever holds it. As the law stands it acts as a prohibition against ‘the purchase 
of the stock by those who owe debts, and they constitute a considerable por- 
tion of every community. It does not help the validity of the law for us to 
declare that it is fro tanto void, and, in fact, make a new law for the State. 
Its validity must be decided by its actual form and terms. If these cannot 
stand, the law is void. 








LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 


We have received a few corrections of the holiday laws in the several 
States, which in two instances have been made since the publication of the last 
edition of the Revised Statutes in the respective States. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Good Friday was made a legal] holiday by special enact- 
ment in 1869. 

VIRGINIA.—The law in this State was amended in 1880. January 1, Feb- 
ruary 22, July 4, December 25, and any day appointed or recommended by 
the Governor of the State or President of the United States for thanksgiv- 
ing, fasting, and prayer, or other religicus observance, for all purposes what- 
soever as regards the presenting for payment or acceptance and of the pro- 
testing and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks, 
and promissory notes made after the passage of the Act, shall be treated and 
considered as the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, and as 
public holidays ; and all such bills, checks and notes, otherwise presentable for 
acceptance or payment on the said days shall be deemed to be presentable on 
the secular or business day next succeeding such holidays. Whenever any of 
the days specified above shall fall upon Sunday the Monday next following 
shall be deemed the public holiday for the purposes of this bill, provided that 
in such case ali bills of exchange, checks and promissory notes, made after 
the passage of this Act which would otherwise be presentable for acceptance or 
payment on the said Sunday or Monday, shall be deemed presentable for ac- 
ceptance or payment on the Tuesday following. 

LouIsIANA.—“ The following shall be considered as days of public rest in 
this State, and no others, namely: The first of January, the eighth of 
January, the twenty-second of February, Mardi Gras, the fourth of March 
in New Orleans, the fourth of July, the twenty-fifth of December, Sundays 
and Good Friday, and all promissory notes, bills of exchange, and commercial 
paper, which by law or commercial usage are required to be protested for non- 
payment, shall be due and payable the day following the third or last dav of 
grace, if the third or last day of grace be a Sunday or legal holiday ; and 
should the day succeeding the last or third day of grace also be a Sunday or 
legal holiday, then such promissory note, bills of exchange or commercial 
paper, shall be payable on the following day, not a Sunday or legal holiday ; 
and in computing the delay allowed for giving notice of non-acceptance or non- 
payment of a bill of exchange or promissory note, or other commercial paper, 
the days of public rest or legal holidays shall not be counted, and if the 
day or two days next succeeding the protest for non-acceptance or non- 
payment shall be days of public rest or legal holidays, then the day next — 
following shall be computed as the first day after the protest.” 











SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Farmers’ National Bank, of Springfield, Ill., has or- 
ganized.with a cash capital of $100,000. Its President, Mr. Jonathan Mer- 
riam, Collector of Internal Revenue in that district, is one of the leading citi- 
zens of the State; and its Cashier, Edward D. Keys, is a very successful and 
prominent business man. We notice that Bluford Wilson, formerly Solicitor of 
the Treasury, is a Director. This institution has opened in a highly encourag- 
ing manner. 

















INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


The inquiries held over will be answered next month. 


I. CERTIFICATION OF CHECK. 


Suppose that C has $500 in a bank. On Monday A telegraphs to the 
bank, ‘*Is C’s check on you for fifty dollars good,” to which B replies by tele- 
gram, ‘*Yes.” On the same day C checks out his $500. On Tuesday the 
bank receives from A for collection C’s check drawn thereon payable to the 
order of A for fifty dollars. C having no funds in the bank the check is pro- 


tested and returned. 
Can A, regarding the affirmative reply to the telegram a certification of C’s 


check, hold the bank liable for the amount ? 

If the telegram ‘‘yes’’ be construed as a certification of C’s check, the 
bank should have charged the amount to C’s account. Suppose on receiving 
the telegram and giving the above reply, the bank had done so, and had re- 
fused to honor C’s check for $500, and that it should be proved C had never 
issued a check for fifty dollars, would the bank be liable for refusing to 


honor the depositor’s check ? 

REPLY.—Most of the principles of law relating to the certification of checks 
are well understood. In the March number we referred to the case of Zspy 
v. Bank of Cincinnati, in which a verbal certification was declared sufficient,. 
although the court regretted that they felt obliged to make such a determina- 
tion. If, therefore, a verbal certification can be made, it is evident that one can 
be effected by telegraph. This point we think no one will question. 

Concerning the form of the certification the cases hold that no set phrase- 
ology is necessary. Any words which on their face or that are customarily 
used to express that intent will be sufficient. J/orse on Banking, p. 314, 2d 
ed. The word ‘‘good” is often used to accomplish the act of certifica- 
tion. 

When, however, the certification is not actually expressed on the check 
itself, but is made verbally or by letter or telegram, of course, before a 
bank would be justified in reserving such a portion of its depositor’s money 
as would be required to meet the check, the bank must satisfy itself thay 
the check has actually been given. Applying this rule to the case in ques- 
tion, if the bank were sure that C had given his check for fifty dollars, it 
would be justified in regarding its telegram as a certification and reserve 
that amount to pay the check when it should be presented. But if it did 
not know whether such a check had been issued or not, the bank would 
not be justified in refusing to pay C’s five-hundred-dollar check. Says 
Morse, ‘‘strictly speaking, if the bank has, at the time of presentment of 
a check for payment, funds to the credit of the drawer sufficient to meet 
it, unpledged by any acceptance or undertaking of the bank on his behalf, 
and upon which no lien for any indebtedness due from him to the bank 
has attached, the obligation to pay accrues instantly. The bank has no 
right to defer the payment with the intention of making or refusing it at 
a later hour, according as it shall be influenced by subsequent occurrences.”’ 
Page 265. In every case of a certification which is effected not on the 
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check itself the bank must be assured of the existence of the check certi- 
fied to withhold the retention of funds to pay it. Otherwise, if they are 
withheld and no check is given, undoubtedly it would be liable. We should 
not suppose that a bank would send such a telegram without further qualifica- 
tion. 





II PAYMENT OF NOTE BEFORE MATURITY. 


_Can the holder of a promissory note decline to receive payment and to de- 
liver the note until the expiration of the three days of grace when a tender is 
made on the last day of the note, or on either the first or second days of 
grace? 


REPLY.—Payment can only be made before maturity by consent of both 
debtor and creditor. This is a well established principle. Lvdersole v. Redding, 
22 Ind. 232. And it can be made with safety only at or after the maturity of 
the instrument unless the payor receives it and cancels it. A payment before 
maturity is not in the usual course of business; and if the bill or note, after 
payment were made but previous to maturity, reached the hands of a dona fide 
holder of value, without notice, he could enforce a second payment. Sur- 
bridge v. Manners, 2 Camp. 193; Morley v. Culverwell, 7 N. & W. 174; 
Wheeler v. Guild, 20 Pick. 545. 

‘*The debtor may, of course,” says Daniel, ‘‘ pay the bill or note to any 
one who is the holder under an indorsement to himself personally, or an in- 
dorsement in blank, at any time before maturity, provided the holder consents 
to receive payment. But if the debtor, from the prospect of some benefit by 
the rate of exchange, or otherwise, should offer payment before the time ar- 
rives, the creditor is not bound to take it, since the time of payment is a 


condition of the bill or note fixed equally for behoof of both parties.” eg. 


Inst. § 1234. 


III, PROMISE TO ACCEPT DRAFT. 


A authorizes B to draw on him for $500, and C on such authority ad- 


‘vances to B $550, the latter agreeing to pay the difference between the two 


sums. f 
If A declined to pay the whole amount, could he be held liable to pay 
any portion of the draft ? 


REPLY.—This inquiry has been occasioned by the decision of Brinkman v. 
/funter, 73 Mo. 172, which was reported in our last number, page 854. Our 
correspondent says in such a case he construes the decision to mean that all 
liability on the part of A ceases. More fully stated the decision was, that 
a promise in writing to pay a draft to be drawn for a sum named, is an 
authority to draw for that sum and no more. If the draft be drawn for 
more, the promissor will not be bound tou pay any part of it. The 


‘rule is otherwise in the case of a a draft in existence at the time the 


promise is made. In such case the promise will be treated as a partial ac- 
ceptance, and the promissor will be bound to that extent. 

The authority to draw in that case was for the sum of $608.92; the draft 
was drawn for $680.92. The court say: ‘‘We do not see how a promise to 
accept, or what is the same thing, to pay at maturity, a draft to be drawn for 
$ 608.92, can be held to be a promise to pay a draft for $680.92, or to pay 
$608.92 on a draft for $680.92, any more than it could be construed to be a 
promise to pay such sum on a draft for $1000, or for $5000. It seems to us 
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that if the promise would be binding in one case it would be in the other. If it 
be permissible to make any departure from the amount named in the promise, 
we do not see on what principle a limit is to be fixed which cannot be trans- 
cended.” No cases are cited by the court to sustain their position, and the 
reasoning seems somewhat narrow, and we question if the same rule would be 
laid down by the courts generally if such a case should be presented for their 
adjudication. Still, in the American Leading Cases, the editors remark that 
‘‘nothing is better settled than that a promise of acceptance must fail alto- 
gether, . . . if the bill in question, falls without its limits in any material 
point, either as it regards the terms of the instrument itself, or the circum-- 
stances under which it is drawn and put in circulation. Vol. 2; p. 294, 4th 
ed., where the subject is fully discussed. 


IV. CONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE, 


Is an acceptance ‘‘payable at bank” a conditional one? 

REPLY.—This inquiry has grown out of our reply to No. 8 in the last 
number. Two correspondents have asked essentially the same question. There 
can be no question whatever about the correctness of the law there stated 
in respect to the rights and duties of parties interested in a conditional ac- 
ceptance, but whether the acceptance of a draft accompanied with the state- 
ment that the acceptor will pay the same at a particular bank or other place 
is, in law, a conditional acceptance is a very important question to those who 
deal in bills of exchange. In England for a long time it was disputed whether 
a bill or note drawn or made payable at a particular place, or a bill thus ac- 
cepted, must be presented there in order to charge the acceptor, maker or 
other parties. Finally the House of Lords decided that an acceptance pay- 
able at a particular place was a qualified acceptance, rendering it necessary in 
an action against the acceptor to aver and prove presentment at such place.. 
Rowe v. Young, 2 Brod. and Bing. 165. ‘This decision led to the enactment 
of a law which provides that an acceptance payable at a particular place 
shall be deemed a general acceptance unless expressed to be payable there 
‘‘only, and not otherwise or elsewhere.” 

In this country a different view has generally, though not always, pre- 
vailed from that expressed by the House of Lords. The current of decisions’ 
is in accord with the English statute just mentioned. In other words, the 
aceeptance will be regarded as general in all cases, save when the bill is 
drawn, or the acceptance expressly states that it is payable at a particular 
place ‘‘only, and not otherwise or elsewhere.” Wallace v. McConnell, 13 
Pet. 136; Armistead v. Armistead, 10 Leigh 525; Ruggles v. Patten, 8 Mass, 
480; Caldwell v. Cassidy, 8 Cow. 271; Hills v. Place, 48 N. Y. 520; Dan. 
on Neg. Inst. §§ 519, 520, 643; 1 Parsons on Notes and Bills, pp. 309— 
311, 2d ed. 


V. COLLECTION, 


A, of Buffalo, owes B, of Boston, for merchandise and sends his check on 
the First National Bank of Buffalo in payment. B deposits the check in a 
bank in Boston and is credited with the amount; and the check is for- 
warded to the bank on which it is drawn for collection. This bank sends. 
its check on the Fourth National Bank of New York in payment, which 
goes to protest, the First National Bank of Buffalo having failed. Who must 
bear the loss? 
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REPLY. — There ought to be no doubt about the answer that should be 
given to this inqniry. B receives A’s check and it is afterward sent to 
the Buffalo bank for collection, That bank acts as the agent of B, or of 
the bank where the check was deposited in collecting it. The Buffalo bank 
collects the check of the drawer, but instead of sending the money collected, 
it sends its own check payable at another bank. The drawer has paid the 
check, but B’s agent does not send the money. Certainly the drawer 
cannot be held liable. The loss has been occasioned solely through the 
conduct of the agent whom B employed. It is well settled that as soon 
as a collecting bank gets the money which it is requested to collect it becomes 
the debtor of the depositor of the instrument for collection. Marine Bank vy. 
Fulton Bank, 2 Wall. 253. The Buffalo bank having made the collection, the 
liability of the drawer to B ended, and the agent alone was responsible for the 
proper transmission of the money collected. 

This would seem to be a reasonable way of looking at the matter, yet the 
Courts have expressly decided that the bank where the check was deposited is 
liable for the loss afterward occurring. In the case of /nudig v. National City 
Bank of Brooklyn, 16 Hun, 200, the plaintiff was a customer of the defendant, 
and deposited with it for collection a note payable at the Lowville Bank. 
The note was forwarded by the defendant for collection to that bank, and at 
maturity paid, and on the following day it sent to the defendant a draft on a 
bank in New York for the amount. On the same day the Lowville Bank 
failed, and made an assignment. The draft was never paid, though duly pre- 
sented. In an action by the plaintiff to recover from the defendant, the Court 
directed a nonsuit. But the Supreme Court decided otherwise. This Court 
held that the defendant was liable for any neglect or misconduct on the part of 
the Lowville Bank, its agent, and that the Court below erred in granting a 
nonsuit. The Supreme Court in the opinion delivered repeated the rule ap- 
plicable to such cases, which was established in Allen v. Merchants’ Bank of 
New York, 22 Wend. 215. 

As the rule is a very important one it may be stated : ‘*‘ When a bank, 
broker, or money dealer receives upon a good consideration a note or bill for 
collection, payable in the place where such bank, broker or dealer carries on 
business, or at a distant place, the party receiving the same for collection is 
liable for the neglect, omission, or other misconduct of the bank or agent 
to whom the bill or note is sent, either in the negotiation, collection, or 
paying over the money, by which the money is lost or other injury sus- 
tained by the owner of the note, unless there be some agreement to the 

contrary expressed or implied.” This rule has been since followed in many © 
cases, and is given by Story. Agency, § 2314. 

The Judge in the lower Court nonsuited the plaintiff on the ground that the 
defendant had not been negligent. But, as the higher Court showed, this was 
*‘ not the real inquiry on which the rights of the parties depended.” Follow- , 
ing the rule thus laid down, the bank where the note was deposited for 
collection must be held liable. See Kent v. Dawson Bank, 13 Blatchf. 237. 
It may be added, however, that the authorities are divided on this question. 
See Dorchester and Milton Bank v. New England Bank, 1 Cush. 177. A 
great number may be ranged on either side, 
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VI. Over-DUE CHECK. 


W takes from H, F’s check to bearer, in good faith, in course of trade and 
for a valuable consideration, but seven days after date. The check is on a city 
bank, and is presented on. the day received, but payment is refused on the 
ground that H was not the lawful owner of it. 

Can W recover from F, or is his claim barréd by the fact of the check be- 
ing overdue? 

REPLy.—No precise period of time can be specified at which a check is 
deemed so stale as to subject the receiver to equitable defences, or a bank to 
loss, in the event that defences arise, or the liability of the drawer has ceased. 
Mr. Grant in his work on Bankers and Banking, says: ‘‘ There is an obvious 
distinction between a bill or a note having a fixed day for payment, which is 
taken when over-due, and a check found in circulation long after its date; in 
the first case, suspicion of necessity attaches; in the latter, suspicion may or 
may not justly arise, according to circumstances; whether it does, is for the 
jury to say; the staleness of the check may be a ground on which they may 
infer fraud ;'but there does not seem to be any rule of law which points out 
any given degree of staleness, as evidence conclusive on that point.” Page 71, 
3d ed. See Mohawk Bark vy. Broderick, 13 Wend. 133. Cases have aoc- 
curred in which the holder has received a check one day, four days, six days, 
ten days, and nearly a month without becoming subject to equitable defences, 
though taken in connection with other circumstances, its being somewhat stale 
might be considered evidence of bad faith. Himmelman v. Hotaling, 40 Col. 
111; First N. Bank v. Harris, 108 Mass. 514; Rothschild v. Corney, 9 B. and 
C. 388; Lester v. Given, 8 Bush 357. In Ames v. Mertam, 98 Mass. 294, 
the court said: **A holder who takes a check in good faith and for value 
several days after it is drawn, receives it without being subject to defences of 
which he has no notice before or at the time his title accrues.” Where a 
drawer delayed nine months to issue a check after it was drawn, it was held 
that he could not object to the circumstance of staleness against the holder 
who received it from him. Lickbarrow v. Mason, 2 Term R. 63. ‘‘ Without 
any circumstances of this kind arising,” says Daniel, ‘‘the certain age at which 
a check may be said to be stale is as uncertain as the fixing of the day on 
which a young lady becomes an old maid.” Neg. Inst. § 1634. Morse says: 
‘‘ The duty of the bank to honor a check is not affected by its age, at least 
within the period of the Statute of Limitations. The check is a continuing or- 
- der, good at any time before outlawry or recovocation; and the bank, having 
sufficient funds of the drawer, is under the obligation to pay it, and is pro- 
tected in paying it, at any time within these limitations. The only effect of 
age is to put the bank upon its inquiry. Age may be a cause of suspicion, 
but not of avoidance. It is the right, and perhaps the duty, of the bank 
to inquire into the matter before paying an old check. . . . At what 
time a check becomes old is an indefinite question, not capable of being ac- 
curately answered.” Page 285, 2d ed. 





VII. DeEpositTor’s RIGHT TO DRAW AGAINST A DEPOsIT. 


A bank which had allowed a depositor for a long time to deposit drafts ang 
then draw against. them, declined to do so any longer - until the drafts were 
first collected. The depositor claimed that the bank had no right to alter the 


custom. 
What are the rights of the bank and the depositor? 
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REPLY.—Morse states the rule very well when he says that ‘‘ where the cus- 
tomer deposits in the bank commercial paper for collection, at the same time 
indorsing it over to the bank, the parties understanding that it is only intended 
by the indorsement to put the paper in such shape that the bank can collect 
upon it, the title in the paper does not thereby pass to the bank; nor does 
the bank owe the amount to the customer until such time as the collection is 
actually consummated. Neither is this strict right of the bank curtailed or 
altered simply because a practice has been allowed to prevail, by which it has 
allowed the depositor to draw against the deposits of paper for collection be- 
fore the collection has been actually made. This is a mere gratuitous privilege 
allowed by the bank, which does not grow into a binding legal usage. Thus 
it is very common for depositors to deposit checks with their banks, and to 
draw against them on the same day checks of their own, which may be pre 
sented for payment before the bank has had an opportunity to collect upon 
the deposited checks.” Banks and Banking, p. 427, 2d ed. 


VIII. INTEREST. 


Can the maker of a promissory note drawn with interest be compelled to 
pay interest for any more of the grace than he chooses to use? 

REPLY.—lIt is the universal rule to reckon interest for the three days of 
grace. The reason is because these days enter so completely into the con- 
stitution of every bill of exchange and negotiable note, both in England and 
in the United States, that the instrument is not due in fact or in law until the 
last day of grace. See Dan. on Neg. Inst. § 614. 


IX. INTEREST, How RECKONED. 


Do you know of any defence for a demand on the part of a lender to take 
thirty-four days’ interest on a note given at thirty days, and discounted on the 
day of the date; or in other words to count both the day of the transaction 
and the day of maturity as part of the time of the loan? 


REPLY.—This inquiry is not very clearly expressed, but if we understand the 
question, it is, whether in computing the number of days which a note for 
thirty days has to run, the day of its date as weli as the day of payment are 
both included. In such a case the day of date is always excluded. Henry v. 
Sones, 8 Mass. 453, Hzll v. Norvell, 3 McLean 583. A long time ago the 
custom was otherwise. Ael/asis v. Hester, 1 Ld. Raymond 303. 


X, POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


A B holds a power of attorney to draw dividends on certain railroad shares 
for CD. The dividend check is drawn to the order of C D. Has A Bésthe 
right to endorse it as attorney for C D, the power of attorney stating that A B 
has authority to ‘‘do all that may be necessary in connection therewith ’’—that 
is in connection with the drawing of the dividend? 


REPLY.—A B is a special agent and can only act within the limits and 
scope of the authority conferred on him, This authority is simply to collect 
dividends for his principal. Having collected them he has. no other au- 
thority except to deliver them to C D. See article on Special Agency, Am. 
Law. Reg. 1847, p. 657 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Currency or the Fundamental Principles of Monetary Science Postulated, Ex- 
plained, and Applied. By HuGH BowLsy WILLSON. New York: G. P 


Putnam’s Sons. 

In this work the author aims to apply certain general principles, which 
he has postulated, to the present defective monetary systems of several of 
the leading commercial nations of the world. By stating these postulates 
the reader can obtain a very good idea of the nature of the book. We 
will give them in the author’s own words. 

1. We must get absolutely rid of all artificial interferences with the nat- 
ural law of demand and supply, whether they emanate from banks, com- 
binations of capital of any kind, or the State. 2. Gold is the best ma- 
terial out of which to fabricate our money so far as it is used as a_ stand- 
ard of value. 3. The State rightfully reserves to itself the power or pre- 
rogative to supply all the metallic money needed. 4. Paper money, being’ 
only a more convenient tool of commerce and industry, shall, for the same 
reasons, be also supplied by the State, and be issued directly to the peo- 
ple in payment of metal for coinage. 5. The State shall create a depart- 
ment clothed with adequate powers, and supplied with abundant resources, 
to maintain the convertibility of all paper money thus issued to the pub- 
lic on presentation to such department or its agencies, in case any of the 
metal received for paper shall be sold. 6. Neither banks nor commercial 
houses of any kind shall be employed as agents of the State for the issue 
and redemption of such paper money as the public shall require. 7. Such 
State department shall not be under the control or influence of the minister or 
secretary of finance. 8. The money department shall be the custodian of all 
taxes and loans raised by the State, which shall be paid in by the officers or 
agents collecting or raising the same, and shall be checked out, under au- 
thority of law, by the departments, as at present or as may be provided for. 
g. All banks now authorized to receive and issue for their own account and 
advantage treasury or State notes, shall be equitably compensated, and their 
circulation withdrawn, and, the channels of such circulation be filled, pari 
passu, with State notes supplied directly to the public in payments of metal, 
according to the demand for them. 

The arguments in support of these propositions occupy the greater part of 
the book. They are well wrought out and ought to command attention. The 
author evidently studied the subject deeply, and while some of his conclusions 
differ from the more generally accepted doctrines, he has supported them with 
solid temperate reasoning. He did not live to see the fruit of his studies in 
print, for he died two years ago. There is an ugly misprint which occurs sev- 
eral times of Bageat for Bagehot; but doubtless most readers will know who 
was intended. 


A Reply to Criticisms on ‘‘ The Common Sense, the Mathematics, and the Meta- 
physics of Money.” By J. B. Hows. Reprinted from the second edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
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The forty odd pages contained in this reply are devoted chiefly to an expla- 
nation and defense of the author’s theories and reasonings. It is a desirable 
addition to the former work, for it throws considerable light on several topics 
which the reader, doubtless, like ourselves, wished to know more than was 
given in the beginning. For’ example, we could not imagine why he 
added to the title, ‘‘The Metaphysics of Money,” but in this reply he tells us 
why he did so. ‘* Because the delusion of intrinsic value in money, of barter of 
money, keeping money for sale, and confounding buying and selling with barter, 
is the result of a mental illusion before the intellectual eyes. The illusion is mental 
in the start, and it is confirmed by confounding the use or function of a com- 
modity gold and a commodity silver with a barter of those commodities for 
other commodities. Money is said to be a commodity, and, on the other hand, 
it is said to be not a commodity. Both assertions are illusory, because money 
is a commodity, but not bartered in its character of money, as the affirma- 
tive expression would imply to most people. It is illusory, on the other 
hand, to say that money is not a commodity, without qualifying commodity by 
adding bartered. The illusion being a mental one, I introduce mental or meta- 
physical facts to demonstrate the fact of illusion.” Other points equally curious 
or interesting are considered, and it is well that criticism has called out this 
supplementary publication. 


Money and Its Substitutes. By HORACE WHITE. New York: 1882. 

This essay was prepared for the second volume of the Cyclopedia of Politi- 
cal Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History of the United States. 
and is issued in advance by permission of the publishers of that work. 
Within these thirty pages the writer has succinctly stated the different 
things which have been used as money, the attributes of the precious met- 
als, why they are so stable in value, and how they are affected by supply 
and demand; bimetallism is also discussed, the substitutes for money, the 
evolution of banking, including an exceedingly interesting account of primi- 
tive American banks, the genesis of bank notes, ‘‘ credit money,” the Bank 
of England note system, greenbacks and National-bank notes, and other 
topics, needful to complete the subject. It is really an admirable mono- 
graph for the purpose intended, and we know of no other source where 
one can get such a clear, complete and candid conception of money within 
the same space. 


The Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
— Foiners from December, 1880, 10 December, 1881. Manchester, England, 
1882. 

Persons in this country who regard trade unions as a pure undiluted evil 
form their judgment from the present working of the labor organizations 
which they see around them, and not from an intelligent and candid study 
‘of what they may become, nor their history elsewhere, especially in Eng- 
land. If the enemies of trade unions were to do this, many of them would 
probably be not a little surprised. Their first surprise would consist in learn- 
ing that trade unions had flourished so long; and secondly, that on the whole 
that they had been so well managed and so beneficial to both employed and 
employers. In this country for the most part these institutions are in a crude 
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state, incident to their recent formation, and their machinery is not yet per- 
fectly adjusted, nor in many cases are competent managers at the head. In 
England, where these associations have been in existence longer, a very differ- 
ent state of things is witnessed. . This is especially true of the society whose 
report is before us. It is more than twenty years old, and it is a judiciously 
managed organization. Its usefulness no candid person acquainted with its his- 
tory would for an instant question. Mr. J. D. Prior, who served for a long time 
as its secretary, was appointed last year one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Fac- 
tories and Workshops; a position for which he was well qualified, and the ap- 
pointment to which was a pleasing testimony of the ministry’s recognition of 
his worth. Notwithstanding the heavy outlays of the society during the year 
there was a balance in the Treasury at the close of more than $ 230,000. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of the State of New Vork, for the Year 1881, ’82. In two parts, compiled 
by GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. New York: 1882. 

This volume briefly recapitulates the proceedings of the Chamber for the 
year. The review comments in a reassuring way on the ‘pause in the 
marvelous progress which was apparently unsettling the relations of the com- 
mercial world. The continued flow to the United States of the precious 
metals, in settlement of the balance of trade in its favor, brought on a 
financial crisis in Europe, with a pale reflection in our own money mark- 
ets. The extreme of expansion in the United States, based upon this 
large addition of the precious metals to the circulating medium of the 
country, seems to have been reached, A _ slight return of these metals to 
Europe creates alarm and distrust. There is no real cause for such alarm. 
The fact seems to be that the United States, in its great commercial and 
individual activity, has grown up to the full measure of its circulating me- 
dium, and that any diminution of it will henceforth be immediately felt. 
In a word, that the country has at last, after twenty years of financial au- 
tonomy, resumed her place among financial nations.” The volume contains 
a mass of carefully-prepared statistics that form a valuable mine from which, 
doubtless, many will quarry in the future, as they have done from the pre- 
ceding volumes in the past. 


The International Review. May, 1882 

We received the number too late for notice in our last issue, but the 
article by Henry Gannett on ‘‘The Wealth of the United States, and the 
Rate of its Increase,” and that by Richard T, Ely on ‘‘ Bismarck’s Plan for 
Insuring German Laborers,” are instructive and valuable, Mr. Gannett’s 
study covers a wide field, and would prove interesting to many of our read- 
ers. Professor Ely has written a much more intelligible account of the fa- 
mous German minister’s plan for insuring the workingmen of his country 
than we have seen elsewhere. 





A New Chapter added to Political Economy: pointing out a hundred million 
dollars capital that may be made available to Canadian industries by the es- 
tablishment of a mortgage bank of issue. By T. GALBRAITH, Port Hope. 

Toronto: 1882. 
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CALL FOR Bonps.—The 113th call for bonds issued May Ist, includes 
the following bonds which will be paid on the first of July: Registered 
bonds of the Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, continued during the 
pleasure of the Government under the terms of circular No. 42, dated 
April 11, 1881, to bear interest at the rate of three and one-half per 
centum per annum from July 1, 1881, as follows: $50, No. 2466 to No. 
2564; $100, No. 17,751 to No. 18,618; $500, No. 11,961 to No. 
12,283; $1000, No. 55,951 to No. 56,972; $5000, No. 17,581 to No. 
17,834; $10,000, No. 38,811 to No. 40,116. The bonds outstanding and 
represented by the above numbers constitute the residue of those issued 
under the Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, continued at three and one- 
half per centum. The six months’ interest due July 1, 1882, on the above 
described bonds will not be paid by checks forwarded to the holders of 
the bonds, but will be paid, with the principal, to the holders at the time 
of presentation. 


CHARGING BOND PREMIUM.—The following letter addressed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to Messrs. Fisk & Hatch is important to the National 
banks. ‘‘I can see no objection to the proposition for the gradual charging 
off by National banks of the amount of premiums paid upon U. S. bonds 
deposited for circulation, and hereafter National banks holding four-per-cent. 
bonds will be instructed to charge off each year one-twentieth part of the 
amount of premium paid thereon and counted as an asset. Those holding 
four and a halfs will be instructed to charge off in a similar manner one-tenth 
of the premium ; and those holding currency sixes to charge off say one-fifteenth;. 
in each case one-half of the yearly amount to be charged off semi-annually, 
previous to the usual date for the declaration of dividends. This is to be 
done with the understanding that at no time shall the amount of premium 
counted as an asset exceed the market premium of the bonds held.”’ 


IMPORTANT BANK DECISION, —Judge Atcheson, of the United States Circuit 
Court at Pittsburgh, Pa., lately gave a decision in the case of ¥ MW. Purzt- 
ance, Receiver of the First National Bank of Butler. Pa., against 7he Fifth Na- 
lional and the Citizens’ National Banks of Pittsburgh, which is very important 
to all banking institutions. The latter were holders of stock of the Butler 
bank, which had been placed with them by the President of the Butler insti- 
tution, as security for bonds advanced by them to the bank. The directory of 
the bank had given him this stock to bring to Pittsburgh to negotiate a lvan. 
When the bank failed, and the receiver made assessments to meet the losses, 
he assessed over $5000 against the Citizens’ bank as its proportion on the 
stock in its possession, and nearly $5000 against the Fifth National Bank. 
They fought the assessment on the ground that the stock was not taken by 
regular transfer, but as security for loans; that they were never published as 
stockholders as required by law; that they had sufficient original security for 
the loans, and did not care about the stock as collateral, which was only left 
‘to them. The Judge decided in favor of the plaintiff, saying that the banks 
having taken the stock, no matter what the consideration, nor whether they 
got the benefit of the stock, nor whether they were ever published as stock- 
holders, they stand in the same position as to the liabilities of the bank as 
any of the other stockholders, and must therefore pay the assessments. 


STATE BONDs OF, LOUISIANA.—An important decision involving the valid- 
ity of more than $4,000,000 of outstanding bonds of the City of New 
Orleans, known as ‘‘ Consolidated bonds of 1852,” was rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the 17th of April in the case of the State 
of Louisiana ex rel, The Southern Bank vy. Edward Pillsbury, Mayor of 
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New Orleans et al., brought here by appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana. The court held that the bonds were valid obligations against the 
city; that the Act of the Legislature of 1876 prohibiting the levy of a tax 
to pay them (known as the Premium-Bond Act) was an act of repudiation 
which could not be sustained; and that a mandamus must issue commanding 
the City of New Orleans to levy a special tax to pay the interest and ulti- 
mately the principal of these bonds, in accordance as nearly as may be with 
the provisions of the act of 1852, under which they were issued. As soon 
as the decision became known the premium bonds fell twelve points at New 
Orleans inside of an hour, from eighty-two to seventy, while consolidated bonds 
correspondingly advanced. The premium bonds have been generally held by 
local magnates and capitalists. The decision will make necessary an entire 
reversion of municipal finances and changes the basis and increases largely 
the amount of taxation. 


THE VIRGINIA BoND CasEs.—The Court of Appeals have rendered judg- 
ment in the matter of Antoni v. Greenhow, a test case to ascertain the con- 
stitutionality of the Act of the General Assembly, commonly known as ‘‘ cou- 
pon killer,” a measure. of the Readjuster party to restrict the reception of cou- 
pons for taxes. Judge Moncure, President of the Court, is absent and did not 
sit. The other four members of the Court were equally divided, two for 
awarding the mandamus asked for and two against it. The cases now go to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


LIABILITY OF BANK OFFICERS.—The case of Warren Ackerman v. Foseph 
A. Halsey, a suit to recover $20,000, the value of 155 shares of stock in 
the Mechanics’ National Bank, was argued before Judge Depue in Newark 
on the 22d of April. The plaintiff claimed that he lost his stock through 
the neglect of the defendant, the President of the bank, in not detecting the frauds 
of the cashier. Thomas N. McCarter, counsel for Mr. Halsey moved to strike 
out the pleas of the plaintiff. He insisted that the plaintiff could not sue 
an individual director, and that this coud only be done by the corporation 
and by the receiver. He also maintained that the plaintiff's declaration did 
not show how the funds of the bank were lost, or that the plaintiff was 
a stockholder at the time the funds were lost by the alleged neglect of the 
President. The Judge held that such an action could not be maintained by 
an individual stockholder. It could be brought only by the corporation or 
by the receiver, who represents both stockholders and creditors. 7 


NEW YORK AS A GREAT BANKING CENTRE.—The one hundred and four- 
teenth anniversary of the foundation of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
was celebrated on the evening of the goth of May, 1882, by a banquet at 
Delmonico’s, at which 225 members of the Chamber and their guests were 
present A reception was held for an hour previous to the banquet, during 
which the members of the Chamber were introduced to the guests. The re- 
tiring President of the Chamber, Mr. S. D. Babcock, sat at the head of the 
tables, and upon either side of him were Messrs. J. W. Keifer, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives ; Senator Thomas F, Bayard, of Delaware; Hon. 
Carl Schurz, Mayor Grace, A. A. Low, George W. Childs, of Philadelphia ; 
John Tay Knox, Comptroller of the Currency ; Chauncey M. Depew, ex-Gov- 
ernor John T. Hoffman, Mayor Low, of Brooklyn; General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Hamilton A. Hill, of Boston; Judge E. L. Fancher, Judge A. R. 
Lawrence, Clayton McMichael, of Philadelphia; General S. L. Woodford, and 
Algernon S Sullivan. At the other tables were a number of distinguished 
gentlemen. The room and the tables were superbly decorated. Among the 
letters read from noted personages who were unable to be present, were ac- 
knowledgments from President Arthur, Vice-President David Davis, Secretary 
Lincoln, Secretary Folger, Chief Justice Waite, General Hancock, Governor 
Cornell, Horatio Seymour, and S. J. Tilden. Attorney-General Brewster was 
expected to be present to reply to the second toast ¢‘‘ Immigration’), but 
was detained at the last moment. 

After the coffee made its appearance, Mr. Babcock called the assemblage 
to order, and made an introductory speech, which was received with great 
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applause. He then introduced Mr. Keifer, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who responded to the first regular toast of ‘‘ The President of, 
the United States.” Mr. Babcock then offered the second toast, **The De- 
cline of the Merchant Marine of the United States,” which was responded 
to by Senator Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware. The other toasts were re- 
sponded to in their order by Rev. Dr. Satterlee, by Comptroller Knox, 
Hamilton A. Hill of Boston; Mayor Grace, and Algernon S. Sullivan. The 
response of Mr. Knox was to the toast, ‘‘ New York, the great Banking as 
well as Commercial Center,” which will be found on another page. 


THE SILVER BILL.—The following is the text of the bill, reported by the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, limiting the coinage of the 
silver dollar and suspending the issue of silver certificates : 

That from and after the passage of this Act, and until an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio for the use of silver in full legal-tender coinage 
shall be made by the leading commercial nations, or until the equivalency of 
bullion value between the standard silver and gold coins of the United States 
in the markets of the world shall be otherwise secured, the issue of silver 
certificates authorized by the Act of February 28, 1878, shall be suspended : 
Provided, That the silver certificates now outstanding may, from time to 
time, as paid into the Treasury, be reissued on the deposit of standard 
silver dollars. 

SECTION 2. That from and after the passage of this Act, and until an 
international agreement on a coinage ratio for the use of silver in full legal- 
tender coinage shall be made by the leading commercial nations, or until 
the equivalency of bullion value between the standard silver and gold coins 
of the United States in the markets of the world shall be otherwise se- 
cured, the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be coined only such 
number of the standard silver dollars authorized by the act of February 28, 
1878, as may be required to supply the demand for actual circulation in 
lieu of the minimum coinage provided. by said Act. 


ITALIAN LOAN.—The contractors of this loan have now to forward no more | 
than £ 5,000,000 in gold to complete their agreement, and it is supposed that, 
judging from their former operations, very little of this amount will be taken 
from London. They have about six months in which to finish the business. 
Apart from this demand, there is nothing as yet in view to threaten the mar- 
ket with dearness until the autumn. 


PARIS MONETARY CONFERENCE.—According to the Berlin Adrsen Zeitung, 
this Conference is deferred to the latter part of this year, in order to allow 
time for bringing the proposals of Germany and Italy before the other Powers, 
with a view to a final and full discussion in the autumn. 

The same paper proposes to solve the silver question by suspending any 
further sales of India Council bills at London for a period of two years, and 
to substitute therefor an India loan, payable in India in rupees, the effect of 
which would be to create a demand for silver coin and silver bars to pay 
debts in India. 

CoMSTOCK MINES.,—The length of the shaft and galleries in the Comstock 
mines, of Nevada, is 250 miles. During the twenty years just closed 
350,000,000 tons of waste rock have been hoisted, 1,750,000,000 tons of water 
pumped to the surface, and the net result of all this work has been the ex- 
traction of $ 325,000,000 in bullion. 


CONVERSION OF THE SPANISH DEBT.—Most Spanish capitalists seem to be 
dissatisfied at the prospect of having to wait until July, 1883, for the actual 
execution of the proposed conversion of the Spanish debt, explained in the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE last December, when, in reality, the fulfillment of Sefior 
Camacho’s promises must depend upon the success of his budget duriny the 
next eighteen months, and also, and to a very important extent, upon the vicis- 
situdes of Spanish political feeling. Among investors, the purely speculative 
are exercising themselves to save the market from a crisis like that of Barce- 
lona, brought on by excessive rates and blind speculation. 
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WHEAT v. GOLD.—The gold and silver mines of California produced during 
the ten years from 1871 to 1880 inclusive, the sum of $ 186,506,249, but the 
wheat fields of the same State during the same period produced 278,908,000 
bushels, of a market value of $ 318,231,046. The figures are from official 
sources. People have gruwn eloquent over the mineral wealth of the Golden 
State. But after all, the golden grain is her real wealth. 


PRUSSIAN TAXES.—A study has been made of the Prussian financial statis- 
tics to show the material well-being of the country’s population, from which it 
appears that of the 26,716,700 inhabitants 3,779,000 are single tax-payers and 
5) 383,000 family tax-payers. Of the single tax-payers 30,286 have moneys of 
more than 3000 marks, 1,183,350 moneys below that sum, and the remainder 
2,558,000 persons, incomes of less than 428 marks. The total of class taxes 
is 42,147,899 marks, and of income taxes 34,445,426. Seven tax-payers alone 
pay an aggregate of 338,400 marks. The largest individual income belongs to 
a resident of Wiesbaden, and is 2,500,000 marks. Another citizen of that place 
has one of 2,330,000. There is a person in Diisseldorf with an income of 
2,100,000 marks, one in Oppein with one of 950,000, one in Berlin with 
2,000,000, another in Berlin with gco,o00, and one in Miinster with 800,000. 


GERMANY AND THE MONELARY QUES'ION.—A statement has appeared in 
a German paper, the orth German Gazette, on the line to be taken by 
that country as regards the monetary question. According to the proposal, 
the gold coinage of Germany is to continile as before as respects the 
twenty-mark pieces, which would constitute the real standard of value, but 
gold coins and paper money below the value of twenty marks are to be 
called in. The silver thaler pieces would continue to circulate as_ before. 
This would affect a very considerable proportion of the coinage, as the gold 
five and ten-mark pieces probably amount to a value of more than § 120,- 
000,000, after allowing for possible export and melting down. The exist- 
ing silver thalers have been estimated recently as $112,500,000. There 
are, besides, the Imperial Treasury notes, circulating throughout the Em- 
pire in the different States, according to the law of 1874. This law al- 
lowed a circulation of $30,000,000 in these notes, supplemented by addi- 
tions, according to the proportion of paper money previously in existence in 
each State, which brought the total up to a figure of about $ 40,000,000. 
Some of these notes, however, are of a higher value than twenty marks, 
The proposal would cover a very much larger surface than the arrangement 
brought before the Paris Monetary Conference of 1881, and may probably 
be regarded rather as a feeler put out to test public opinion than as any- 
thing more definite.—London Economist. 


EXPENSES OF (GERMAN GOVERNMENT.—The German Government was re- 
cently charged with having expended, during the last ten years, not less than 
1250 million dollars for militaty and naval purposes. The North German 
Gazette pleads guilty to the charge, adds that four-fifths of the amount was 
paid by France, and retorts that during eight years the German Empire— 
not its Government, but its people—has drunk 300,624,000 hectoliters of 
beer, costing the people more than did the army and navy combined— 
namely, 1515 million dollars, beside 250 million dollars expended for 
whiskey. 


DIVIDENDS OF BROKEN BANKS,—The Comptroller of the Currency since the 
date of his last annual report to Congress has paid dividends to the creditors ~ 
of insolvent National Banks as follows, viz.: 1881, December 27, Charlottesville 
National Bank of Charlottesville, Va, seventh dividend, seven per cent., mak- 
ing in all sixty-two per cent.; 1882, January 3, Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Newark, N. J., first dividend, twenty-five ‘per cent ; February 4. First Nation- 
al Bank of Meadville, Pa., interest dividend in full; February 20, Mechanics’ 
National Bank of Newark, N. J., second dividend, twenty per cent., making 
forty-five per cent.; March 1, Third National Bank of Chicago, IIl., interest 
dividend in full; March 3, Commercial National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
fourth dividend, 61*5 per cent. to shareholders, making in all 37'**° per 
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cent. to shareholders ; March 3, Lockhaven National Bank of Lockhaven, Pa., 
tenth dividend, ten per cent., making in all 100 per cent.; April 20, Ocean 
National Bank of the City of New York, final dividend, twenty-two and a half 
per cent. on balance of interest; May 1, First National Bank of Newark. 
N. J., final dividend, ten per cent. and interest, making in all 100 per cent. 
and interest ; May 6, Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, N. J., third divi- 
dend, ten per cent., making in all fifty-five per cent. 


TAXES IN HoLLAND.—Taxes in Holland are generally very high, and, it is 
clear, are often very mischievous. ‘‘There is a tax on every window, door, 
chimney, servant,” says a recent writer, Mr. Bird, ‘‘and on every article of 
household furniture in use. One must even pay for the privilege of earning 
one’s daily bread, no man being permitted to carry on a profession, trade, or 
occupation of any sort unless he obtains what is called a patent.” The poor 
taxpayer has not even the satisfaction of having his taxes called for. He must 
take the money to the Collector’s office, and often loses an hour or two while 
waiting till the great man can attend to him. Should he be behind in the 
payment, one or two hungry militiamen are quartered in his house at his ex- 
pense until he has cleared off his arrears. Two hundred years ago boots and 
shoes ‘‘ those articles so essential to human comfort,” as our author some- 
what needlessly describes them, were not only taxed, but were conspicuously 
marked on the upper leather with the Government stamp. Medical men have 
their fees fixed by law and fixed at a low rate. To make up for this, no 
druggist can sell the simplest mixture unless the prescription of a doctor be 
produced. If a man is suffering from headache or toothache, though he may 
know of some remedy which will give bim relief, he cannot procure it until he 
has consulted a medical man. In some parts of Holland the houses of the 
poorer Boers are but little better than Irish cabins. ‘‘The family live all to- 
gether in one large room, divided by wooden partitions, which serves as par- 
lor, kitchen and bedroom, and is not unfrequently shared with a cow or don- 
key.” The bed is a huge box, filled with heather or seaweed, and in districts 
exposed to floods is often raised to a height of six or seven feet above the 
floor. In respect of cleanliness these poor people are far superior to the 
Irish. Even it a laborer gets not more than ten shillings a week, yet he, his 
wife, and his children will be seen every Sunday ‘‘respectably dressed and 
scrupulously clean.” It is a very common custom for the peasants to leave 
their wooden shoes outside the doors of their cottages, so that they may not 
carry the dirt inside. By counting the number of shoes it can be readily seen 
how many people there are at any one time in the house. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Moses Taylor, the well-known banker and merchant, who died May 
23rd, was born in New York on January 11, 1806. At the age of fifteen 
he entered as a clerk the house of Messrs. G. G. & S. Howland, who 
were then engaged in foreign commerce. His activity and fidelity soon 
gained attention and respect. Having, with the consent of the Messrs. How- 
land, frequently made small adventures to foreign ports on his own account, he 
found himself at the age of twenty-six possessed of a capital of about $ 15,000. 
With this in 1832 he started a business on his own account. Beginning 
the importation of sugars from Cuba on a small scale, Mr. Taylor gradually 
developed this trade to great proportions. His prosperity continued unbroken 
through the commercial crisis of 1837, and attended him in all his subse- 
quent business ventures. He was at one time an extensive shipowner, and 
he carried on various ‘other important mercantile operations. In 1855 he be- 
came President of the City Bank, and he has ever since held that position. 
He was one of the most influential members of the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, serving several terms as President, and also as Chairman of the 
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Clearing-House Committee. He was also Chairman of the Loan and of other 
important committees at critical times. In 1854 Mr. Taylor was one of the 
few capitalists who organized the first Atlantic Cable Company, and was its 
largest stockholder. He was also an influential director and stockholder of 
many large corporations, which have owed their success in a great measure to 
his remarkable business sagacity and foresight. Mr. Taylor ceased to take the 
active direction of the commercial house of Moses Taylor & Co. when he be- 
came President of the City Bank, leaving its affairs in the hands of his part- 
ners, Mr. Lawrence Turnure, who has been connected with the house for forty 
years, and Mr. Percy R. Pyne, who has been with it for forty-five years. He 
continued, however, to be a general partner. A few months ago Mr. Taylor 
gave an endowment of $250,000 in railroad bonds—amounting with premium 
and accrued interest, to about $270,ooo—for the construction and maintenance 
of a hospital at Scranton, Pa., for injured and disabled employes of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, and of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal 
Company. , 

The New York 7ribume adds: ‘‘Not only did he gather wealth but he laid 
in store good reputation. In business matters his judgment was remarkably 
sound, and his opinion was eagerly sought and followed. Mr. Taylor’s death 
is not a loss to this city alone, where he was best known. His influence ex- 
tended far beyond our limits. What he did during war times to strengthen 
confidence in the Government can hardly be understood by the country at 
large. On- many important points touching the financial policy of the Nation 
his advice was asked, acted upon and appreciated highly by the authorities at 
Washington. In the development of the country through the railway system 
Mr. Taylor was a tremendous force. His great investments were only made 
after careful inquiry and deliberation; but when an undertaking was once 
started he sustained it vigorously.” 


THOMAS ROBINS, of Philadelphia, who died last month, was born in 
South Point, Maryland, January 1, 1797, and went to Philadelphia in 1816. 
For many years he was engaged in the dry-goods business, first as a clerk 
and afterward on his own account. In 1852 he was invited to take the 
Presidency of the Philadelphia National Bank, and filled that position with 
eminent ability for twenty-seven years, resigning it in January, 1879. He 
was engaged as director and advisor in many -other institutions, and was 
widely respected for sound judgment and unswerving fidelity to every trust 
confided to him. He was well known to all of our banks as President of 
the Philadelphia Clearing House, a position he held for twenty-one years. 


DANIEL ALBERT BAKER was born near Norwich, Conn., September 6th, 
1810. He went to Norwalk, Ohio, in the winter of 1829, driving the en- 
tire distance in a sleigh, accompanied by his older brother, Dr. George G. 
Baker, with whom he lived for a short time after reaching there. He was 
eighteen years of age, full of vitality, energy, and ambition After a year 
or two he went to Peru, where he engaged in the mercantile business for 
a few years, removing from thence to Monroeville. About the year 1840 
he was elected County Auditor and removed to Norwalk, where he soon 
after purchased the farm upon which he has since lived, and where he died 
after a brief illness, on Thursday, the 16th of March. Mr. Baker made 
Huron County an excellent Auditor, and after ten years faithful service in that 
office, retired to his farm which he cultivated until 1857, when he went into 
the Exchange Bank of Baker, Kittredge & Co., which was changed in 1864 to 
the First National Bank of Norwalk, he becoming its Assistant Cashier and 
Dr, George G. Baker its President. In 1865 he became Cashier of the Bank, 
and after the death of his brother George, in 1877, Daniei A. became the 
President of the Bank which position he held at the time of his death. 





C—O ae 


Mr D. P. FACKLER—Actuary in Life Insurance matters and Auditor for 
Corporations—has removed to 20 Nassau Street. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 884. ) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. ¥. Correspondent and Cashier. 
NEw YORK CIrTy...... EE TE ain. See eonmemns 
$200,000 Wm, Wetmore Cry der, r, Francis M. Breeze, Cas. 
ARK,... Little Rock.... Exchange Bank.......... Imp. & Tra. National Bank. 
$ 80,000 Wm. P. Homan, Pr. J.S. Pollock, Cas. 
CaL.... Sacramento.... California State Bank. Poa Exch. Nat’l Bank. 
$ 50, 000 N.D. Rideout, Pr. A. — Cas. 
Ci ccc EP - wives State National Bank...... p. & Tra. National Bank. 
$120,000 George N. Wheeler, Pr. Edward *P. Wright, Cas. 
————e. Bank of Big Thompson. . Fourth National Bank. 
(George W. Krouskop eit Oa 
—— ec 0 eee Barndollar Bros.& Rankin S. V. White & Co. 
DAKOTA Minto.......... Forest River B’k (H. Amer land & Co.) Chase Nat’! Bank. 
” - , Ed civ neue Tia DOstedbediawes (°'- .  penbeaanédanee 
ae DeKalb........ ee re 
$ 50,000 Horace P. Taylor, Pr. Thomas A. Luney, Cas. 
» ,. Mt. Olive ..... Mt. Olive B’k (C. J. Keiser) Fourth Nat’! Bank, S¢. Zowz's. 
» ., Springfield .... Farmers’ National Bank.. Fourth National Bank. 
$ 150, 00 Jonathan Merriam, /r. Edward D. Keys, Cas. 
« .. Stefling..... . Ter. . + apenoveedese 
salle o0o Bradford C. Church, Pr. Charles A. Reed, Cas. 
«  .. Streator.. + SE National Bank.. Central National Bank. 
$ 80, Ralph Plumb, Pr. W. H. Miller, Cas. 
w .. Table Geow.. . ony Se tkdhecs CC tt Shas sonatas 
ID: c0 MN coos coc rn, See Ge tC ne wneswuase 
w .. Middletown.... Farmers’ Bank........... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
$ 79, 000 N. R. Elliott, Pr. E. L. Elliott, Cas. 
» ., Valparaiso..... First Nat’l Bank of Porter County. ............ 
$100,000 DeForest L. Skinner, Py. Erasmus Ball. C2zs. 
»  ., Zionsville..... a | et ina apt tat baa nibpitianeduia 
Iowa... Bayard....... Bankof Bayard......... thnneane National Bank. 
 - see céarene Bank of Conrad ( Kerr & Maulsby.) Gilman Son & Co. 
@ .. ou HI sac cin EE EG ehGincccd.: |. A leeiee de wees 
ve EEE 200 0a People’s Bank (Patch & Shea.) Union Trust Co. , Chicago. 
éK < <—nnbeed eaves PC DENovecdeige ..... . oedtibnabeade 
Oo. wel BBs ndancasas Pe oc re.” §=— ts dew etmceee 
, . Shenandoah ... Shenandoah Nat’! Bank.. Kountze Brothers. 
$ 50, 000 George Bogart, Pr. H. F. Wilson, Cas 
» .. Wall Lake..... B’k of Wall Lake (Nelson Wright). First Nat. B’k, Chicago. 
KANSAS. Caldwell....... Caldwell Savings Bank.. Chase Sy “gg Bank, 
15,000 Jairns Edward Neal, Pr. Titus Eugene Neal, 
« .. Council Grove. Farmers’ and Drovers’ B’k Donnell, Lawson ies. 
Wm. Henry White, Pr. W. H. Gildermister, Cas. 
»  ., Great Bend.... Barton County B’k (J. F. Rogers.) First National Bank. 
@ =, I ccc Ee ee ivenk teavin |: Cc agi ee 
6 canna First National Bank. Niath National Bank. 
$ 30,000 Jacob W. Rush, Pr. Frank A. Dewey, Cas. 
oy BEI sc deetias Ark. Valley Land & LoanCo. ___............. ss 
Steven T. Marsh, Pr. R. M. — Cas. 
0 ke veer er Te a 
J. P. Slatten, Pr. P. Himrod, "Cas. 
a fe ER a cia ‘ amie = Banking Co.. Maryland Sav. Bank, Balto. 
John Guthrie, Pr. Jacob N. Strickler, Cas. 
eo oc Wimmer... F. We Gitetiisvcecsccctcs «ett ecececcce 


Se eines B’k of Wilson (Anspach & Youngman.) 

















MINN... 


MIss.... 


MONT .. 
‘NEB.... 


‘OHIO... 


PENN... 


TENN... 
“TEXAS.. 
” . 





Place and Capital, 


. Conshohocken. 


THE RANKER’S MAGAZINE, {| June, 


Bank ov Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


CDs < a0 seve NRG LE AR eg a 
S. G. Rogers, Pr. T. H. Peckeral, Cas. 
. Maysville...... State National Bank...... Importers and ‘Traders’ Nat’! Bk. 
$ 200,000 John T. Wilson, Pr. Charles B. Pearce, Cas. 
— se amen ee 
Oscar F. Clarke, nish George Packard, Cas 
.. Fremont — Webber, Hewitt & Co.. Ninth National Bank. 
’ a Springs A. J. Southard.......... United States National Bank. 
eas eae * Webbory Upton & Co.... Fourth National Bank. 
; cael sana . Webber & Trask......... Ninth National Bank. 
Fairmont...... Merchants’ & Farmers’ B’k Bank of North America. 
(Percy, Wollaston & Son.) —........ 40. 
II =, I eee 
Lu Verne...... Rock County Bank....... Kountze Brothers. 
Waseca........ People’s Bank............ Chase National Bank. 
George R. Buckman, Pr. C. H. Smith, Cas. 
Hazlehurst..... Blercnants & Plamters’ Bk lkiocccccccccc 
R. W. Millsaps, Pr, Isaac N. Ellis, Cas. 
NN ntbecs Stebbins, Post & Mund... Donnell, asia & Simpson. 
Beatrice........ People’s Bam. ....0.ssa00: Kountze Brothers. 
John Ellis, Py. Andrew G. Collins, Cas. 
. Creighton...... Knox County Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
George E. euneny, Pr. F, E. White, Cas. 
. David City .... David City Bank......... Amer. Exch. National Bank. 
000 Benj. O. Perkins, Pr. Wm. B. Thorpe, Cas. 
—  . sary EE eee oe ee 
.. Fairbury.. . Farmers & Merchants’ B’k (J. A. Buckstaff.) 
. Long Pine. .... Tc... . ' < Pinelnieeg ge ome 
Loup City..... Sherman County Bank.. Kountze Brothers. 
Omaha........ Nebraska National Bank. Importers & Traders Nat’l B’k. 


0,000 Samuel R, Johnson, Pr. Henry W. Yates, Cas. 


Shelton........ OO ae Kountze Brothers. 
J. M. Coleman, Pr, A. A, Leachey, Cas 
ear Wayne Co. Bank (Brown Bros.) Gilman, Son & Co. 
Boffalo........ German American Bank.. Central National Bank, 
‘Henry Hellriegel, Py. Henry W. Burt, Cas. 
Dundee........ Pre Imp. & Tra. National Bank. 
$ 50,000 aad nanpeneIng, Pr. L. J. Wilkin, Cas. 
RE eT ree National Park Bank. 
Reidsville. ..... ome " Reidsville ...... Imp. and Tra. National Bank, 
$ 50,000 Andrew J. Boyd. ?r. Robert M. Sloan, Cas. 
Georgetown..,.. First National Bank..... «sacs ceoevecs 
$ 50,000 C. Loudon, V. P. W.S. Whiteman, Cas 
Bethlehem. .... fe eee Frank Smyth & Co., PAz/a, 
. Clarendon,.... ETE cccenene =. -sannhetsenge 


J. B. Flesher, Pr. W. B. Foster,: Cas. 
Tradesmen’s National B’k. National Park Bank. 





$ 100,000 Johh Wood, Pr. Wm. Henry Cresson, Cas. 
. Sellersville..... Sellersville: Nat’l Bank.. bie evwesbed 
$55, Henry C. Moore, Pr. Charles R. Althouse, Cas. 
. Titusville...... I nes Ce ee 
50,000 John L. McKinney, Pr. E. C. Hoag, Cas. 
. West Grove.... Nat’]1B’k of West Grove... =e .n ccc cccccees 
$5 0,000 Samuel K, Chambers, Pr. Walter W. Brown, Cas. 
. Wolf oan. . Pine Grove Bank.... .... Hatch & Foote. 
(Gealy Brothers). 
Wartrace.....°. B. F. Cleveland.......... John J. Cisco & Son. 
Colorado...... ER SR ee a a ee 
Fort Worth.... Traders’ National Bank... = —— ...ccicevees 
$ 125,000 W. J. Boaz, Pr. Cas. 
. Gatesville...... i, |! ee eenenenens 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


No 


2663 
2664 
2665 


2667 


2658 


2681 
2682 
2683 
2684 


2685 


(Continued from May No., page 885.) 


Name and Place. 
National Bank of Commerce..... 
Cleveland, OHIO. 


State National Bank............ 
Maysville, Ky. 


President and Cashier. 


S. T. Everett, 


Capital 
Authorized. 


George A. Garretson $250,000 


John T. Wilson, : 


Charles B. Pearce. 200,000 


Second National Bank.......... Benjamin Eggleston, 


Cincinnati, OHIO. 


First National Bank............. 
Larned, KANSAS. 


Sellersville National Bank....... 
Sellersville, PENN. 


Second National Bank........... 
New York City, N. Y. 


National Bank of... ........... 
West Grove, PENN. 


First National Bank............. 
Chicago, ILL. 


Tradesmen’s National Bank..... 
Conshohocken, PENN. 


First National Bank............. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Second National Bank........... 
Brownsville, PENN. 


First National Bank............. 
Stillwater, MINN. 


First National Bank............. 
Woodstock, ILL. 


Third National Bank............ 
Bloomington, ILL. 


Bismarck National Bank.... ... 
Bismarck, DAK. 


Third National Bank............ 
Dayton, OHIO. 


Shenandoah National Bank...... 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


First National Bank............. 
Richmond, IND. 


Streator National Bank.......... 
Streator, ILL. 


First National Bank............. 
New Haven, CONN, 


First National Bank............- 


First National Bank............. 
Walnut, ILL. 


First National Bank............. 
Barre, MASS. 


First National Bank............. 
Gunnison, COL. 


James W. Raymond, 


W.S. Rowe. 200,000 


Samuel R. Johnson, 


Henry Y. Yates. 250,000 


Jacob W. Rush, 


Frank A. Dewey. 30,000 


Henry C. Moore, 


Charles R. Althouse. 55,000 


Oswin D. Roberts. 300,000 


Samuel K, Chambers, 


Walter W. Brown. 50,000 


Samuel M. Nickerson, 


Lyman J. Gage. 2,000,000 


William Henry Cresson. 100,000 


Ichabod Goodwin, 


Edward P. Kimball, 300,000 


Joseph T. Rogers, 


Eli Crumrine. 50,000 


| Louis Hospes, 


Frank A. Seymour. 100,000 


Edward A. Murphy, 


John J. Murphy. 50,000 


John S. Roush, 


Thomas J. Bunn. 100,000 


William B. Bell. 50,000 


William P. Huffman, 


Charles E. Drury. 300,000 


William M. Whipple, 


H. F. Wilson. 50,000 


James E. Reeves, 


James F. Reeves. 200,000 


W. H. Miller. 80,000 


Harmanus M. Welch 


William Moulthrop. 200,000 


Richard Cullum Outcalt, 


win WeSley Mosher. 50,000 


Marion Knight, 


H. P. Peterson. 60,000 


Hiram Wadsworth, 


Frank A. Rich. 150,000 


Lewis Cheney, 


Mark Coppinger. 50,000 
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No. 
2687 


2700 
2701 
2702 
2703 
2794 
2795 
2706 


2707 
2708 


2709 


2710 





THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ June, 
Capital 
Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized, 
First National Bank............. John Mitchell, 
Kendallville, IND. Jacob G. Waltman. 50,000 
Farmers’ National Bank.,....... Jonathan Merriam, 
Springfield, ILL. Edward D. Keys. 150,000 
Traders’ National Bank.......... W. J. Boaz, 
Fort Worth, TEXAS. ( No Cashier.) 125,000 
First National Bank............. James Barnett, 
Cleveland, OHIO. Henry S. Whittlesey. 300,000 
First National Bank............. Furman Gee, 
Salem, OHIO. Richard Pow. 100,000 
First National Bank............. Charles Viele, 
‘ Evansville, IND. James H. Cutler. too,co 
First National Bank............. Robert McCurdy, 
Youngstown, OHIO. William H. Baldwin. 100,000 
State National Bank............. George N. Wheeler, 
Denver, COL. Edward P. Wright. 120,000 
First National Bank.......... ... James Thompson, 
Davenport, lowa, John B. Fidlar. 100,0c0 
First National Bank............. Jesse Cates, 
Centreville, IND. John K. Jones. 50,000 
First National Bank............. Joseph J. Albright, 
Scranton, PENN. James A. Linén. 200,000 
First National Bank............. Thomas W. Cornell, 
Akron, OHIO. William McFarlin. 100,000 
First National Bank............. Edward A. Goodnow, 
Worcester, MAss. Albert H. Waite. 200,000 
First National Bank............. Joseph McClure, 
Strasburg, PENN. George W. Hensel, Jr. 80,000 
First National Bank......... ... Oscar A. Simons, 
Fort Wayne, IND. Lemuel R. Hartman, 300,000 
De Kalb National Bank.......... Horace P. Taylor, 
De Kalb, ILL. Thomas A. Luney. 50,000 
Pies Beatsomens TO, . ook ccsccses James W. Wilson, 
Fremont, OHIo. Anson H. Miller. 100,000 
First National Bank of Porter De Forest L. Skinner, 
County, Valparaiso, IND. Erasmus Ball. 100,000 
First National Bank............. H. C. Loudon, V. P. 
Georgetown, OHIO. W. S. Whiteman, 50,000 
First National Bank............. John L. Tidball, 
Crete, NEB. John P. Clarey. 50,000 
( Not yet organized.) 
First National Bank............. Oscar F. Clarke, 
Flushing, MICH. George Packard. 50,000 
Sterling National Bank.......... Bradford C. Church, 
Sterling, ILL. Charles A. Reed, 50,000 
First National Bank............. John Musser, 
Marietta, PENN, Amos Bowman, 100,000 


——— 


WHERE THERE ARE No BANKS.—Civilization and banks are supposed to go 
hand in’ hand, but it is remarkable how many places in Great Britain’s exten- 


sive empire are destitute of these institutions. 


There is no bank at Gibraltar, 


none in Heligoland, St. Helena, Lagos, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, or Gam- 
Some nine or ten years ago an attempt was made to start a Bank of 


bia. 


West Africa in Sierra Leone, but it failed. 
it has no bank; neither has Tobago; neither has British Honduras. 
land Islands have no bank. 


Bermuda is full of merchants, but 
The Falk- 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 882. ) 





Bank and Place. Elected. in place of 
NEw YORK Cirty.. National City Bank.. Percy R. Pyne, Pr.... .. Moses Taylor. * 
CAL.... Bank of British Columbia, : > H 
an Weinslon Walter Powell, Mgr..... me Townsend, 
» .. Pacific Bank, San Francisco.... Louis Vesaria, Cas...... 5. G. Murphy. f 
DAKOTA Farmers and Merchants’ , . ! 
Nat’l Bank, Valley City. I F. Agpeman, Car... :.: a ara i 
» ., Bank of Watertown........... D.C. Bee Cis ove w bees i 
DEL.... Farmers’ Bank, Georgetown... Wilbur F. Tunnell, Cas., G. H. Wright. i 
Riieces Nat’! Bank of Augusta........ B. Tee, FP oon. os 0s W. E. Jackson.* : 
TD. 2200 Merchants’ Nat’! B’k, Evansville P. W. Raleigh, = ee H. L. Meadows,.* i 
» ., First Nat’l Bank, Fort Wayne, O. A. Simon, Pr.. .. J. D. Nuttman. H 
» .. First Nat’l Bank, New Albany. Edward H. Mann, Cas.. big gga : 
{ Thomas Ward, Mis. . McKew. tee 
»  ,. Ridgeville Bank, Ridgeville. . ‘W.F. Studabaker, ME soa ca : 
Iowa... First National Bank, Davenport James Thompson, Pr... —.. .. «+ - - 4, 
KANSAS, Farmers’ and Merchants’ B’k, ; W. J. Bell, Pr......... ee ee eee i 
McPherson. : A. L. McWhirk, Cas .... W. J. Bell. fi 
Bc atace Merchants’ sang eg H. F. Mustain, Cas ge OA Ww. M. Mustain. | 
» ,. Masonic Savings B’k, Louisville J. H. Egelhoff, Cas...... W. Egelhoff. it 
ee National Marine Bank, Balt... J. I. Middleton, Pr...... «ss eee i 
» .,. People’s Bank, Baltimore...... ee eee i. 
Mass... Nat’l Bank Republic, Boston.. Charles A. Vialle, Pr... A. Plumer. | 
» ., International Trust Co........ John M. Graham, Pr.... W. T. Palmer. uh 
» _., Great Barrington Sav. Bank... Egbert Hollister, Pr..... R. N. Couch, 4) 
MICH.... Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit. E. C. Bowman, Cas..... =... see 4] 
« .. People’sSavings Bank, « .S.B.Coleman, 4.C.... ........ NF 
MINN... Waseca County Bank, Waseca. P. C. Bailey, Pr........ G. W. Newell. it 
. 2G Ge OP cnc cinscks I. Starkey. t 
Mo oeeee Bank of Holden, Holden.. re eC ¢. Tevis, Cas ‘pee J. G. Cope. } ! 
» ~.. B’k of Missouri, Kansas City. Se? eS W. B. Sappington. HE: 
» .. Kansas City Savings Assoc... W.S. Woods, Pr........ A. H. Powell. ne 
NEB.... Blue Springs Bank, | Joel C. Williams, Pr.... J. E. Smith. h 
Blue Springs. } G. H. Castle, Cas....... J. C. Williams. F 
i 
N. H... Union Five-Cents | Charles Burley, Pr. ..... G. E. Lane. ! 
N.J.... Hoboken Bank for Savings, I I iii gale ih i ae 
Hoboken. } T. Butts, V. » Tee B, Smith. 


« .. Hudson County Nat'l Bank, | Edward A. Graham, Cas, D. W. Taylor, 
Jersey City. { 


” _., Second Nat’! Bank, Jersey City. James G. Hasking, Cas... —_,..... .... 
N. Y... Albany Savings Bank, | MH. H. Mastia, PO... ...: H,. Pumpelly. 
Minie:4 Theodore Townsend, 7r. H. H. Martin. 
«  .. First National Bank, . Fe, BR, BP vc cecccces W. F. Weed. 
Franklinville. {| Thomas Case, V. P... . H. Stilwell. 
« .. Hudson City Savings — Samuel R. Rainey, Sec. avd 77. 
udson. 
« ., Ithaca Savings Bank, ithaca... Levi Kenney, 77........ O. H. Gregory. 
OHIO... Kenton Savings Bank, L. Merriman, /r....... W. M. Chesney. 
Kenton. } James Watt, Cas........ S. Kraner. 
@ ‘93 i — Bank, a. Philip Rising, Pr........ H. J. Reinmund.. 
«  .. Hocking Valley National B’k, , 
T oaiinineg Willis D, Kutz, Cas..... J. W. Faringer. 


* Deceased. 








ee NET Oe 






















































New YorK CiTy....... Second National Bank, No. 62; 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of 
Ono. .. First National Bank, R. W. Chambers, ?y.... J. H. Gill. 
‘ . Mt, Pleasant. | Isaac Thomas, V. ?..... R, W. Chambers, 
# . Perry Count k, 
: 7 ee nag al dina S. S. McDonald, Cas..... J. M. Holmes. 
" . First National Bank, Theodore Williams, Pr. D. A. Baker.* 
Norwalk. ; Geo. M.Cleveland,V.P.. —s cs. eee 
PENN.. - Ashley Savings Bank, Ashley.. W. B. Mitchell, Cas..... G. H. Flanagan. 
w People’s Bank, Newport Veheees Joke Bair, FF... 2.00 -0% J. B. Singer. 
“ Commercial Nat. B’k, Reading. Adam Bard, Pr......... J. T. Reber. 
" . Third National Bank, Scranton. William H. ’Peck, Cas.... N. H. Shafer. 
, .. People’s Bank Uniontown... .. F.C. Breckenridge, Cas. M. H. Bowman. 
. -- West Branch "Se fF Frederick E. Glenn, Cas. W. S. Watson. 
« .. Farmers’ National Bank, York. E. P. Stair, Cas......... H. Nes. 
ae National Whi 
. me River a i. M. Sylvester, Cas........ F. P. Holden. 
| ae Commercial Bank i Sateen W. Damiel, FP. ccce §  pentcces 
Lynchburgh. } James F. Kinnier, Cas... — .......- 
WIs.. . ¥ Brodhead, Brodhead.. B. Broughton, Cas.... .. E. Bowen. 
” irst National Bank, 
Chippewa Falls. ye TET A. K. Fletcher. 
Wvom.. Wyoming National Bank. M. Dawson, Ca@s......... C. B. Root. 


Laramie City. ( 


* Deceased. 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 804.) 


reorganized as No. 2668. 
Same officers and capital. 

Dt  hecdiad Fidelity and Casualty Co. ; removed to 179 Broadway. 

T ‘echwoes Metropolitan Trust Co. removed to 17 Nassau Street. 

raeraee Alley & Dowd ; special ($ 100,000) renewed to May 1, 1885. 

ieee Bound & Co admit Charles F. Bound and Nathan A. 
Chapman. 

a ....«.. Donald & Gordon; admit John Duffus Harris. 
ald, Gordon & Co., 8 Broad Street. 

suweun’ Earl & Dayton; admit G. H. Stayner, special ( $ 100,000) 
to April 30, 1883. 

....... Fahnestock & Co.; renewed limited partnership to May 1, 
1883. Gideon Fahnestock admitted. 

rkndvee Glazier, Kohn & Co. ; now Kohn, Popper & Co, I. Glazier 
retires. 

eee G. I. Hudson & Co. ; dissolved. C. I. Hudson continues, 
same style, with A. H. De Forest. Henry N. Smith 
being special ($50,000) to April 30, 1885. R. R. Lear 
and T. H. Curtis form new firm with I. F. Mead, as 
I. F. Mead & Co. 

Sd atone ae Smith & Cotting ; admit Franklin M. Jones. 

. J. Osborn & Co.; new firm. C. J. Osborn, special! 

($ 500,000) to May 1, 1883. 

iceebauies L. J. & C. H. Smith; dissolved. 

coaanee Tainter & Holt; admit G. D. L’ Huilier. 

......- John S. Tilney & Co. ; dissolved. 

edewad Ward, Campbell & Co.; now Alexander Campbell & Co. 


Now Don- 
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Cou... . Gunnison...... Miners’ Exchange Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
management. 
» .. Poncho Corte H. C. Hayden & Co. ( Merchants & Miners’ Bank) ; closed. 
w .. Salida.. . Bank of Salida ; now owned by Hartzell Brothers. 
» .. Silverton. ..... Heffron & Johnson ; incorporated as San Juan County 


Bank, Henry G. Heffron, /y. Edgar M. Johnson, 
V. P. John M. Gundry, Cas. 

CONN .. New Haven.... First National Bank, No. 2; reorganized May 6, as No. 2682 
$ 200,000. Same officers. 








DAKOTA Bismarck...... Bank of Bismarck ; now Bismarck National Bank. $50,000 
Same officers. 
w .. Deadwood..... Merchants’ National Bank ; surplus $36 
» .. Watertown.... Bank of Watertown (Johnson & Gesley}. C O. Gesley retires. 
GA..... La Grange. .... F. A. Frost; deceased. No successor. 
_) ee Chicago........ First National Bank, No. 8; reorganized as No. 2670. Same 
officers. 2,000,000, 
PR nee A. O. Slaughter; now Gwynne & Day. 
e «+ Aledo..... ..... Aledo Bank; now McKinney & Co. James McKinney, (as.. 
. . & L. C. Gilmore sold to John McKinney, Sr. 
« .. Blandinsville... McVey & Pancake ; now Grigsly Bros. & Co. 
» .. Bloomington... Thos. J. Bunn & Co. ; now Third National B’k. $ 100,000.. 
John 8S. Roush, Pr. Thomas J. Bunn, Cas. 
©: ws Miss cs Allen & Pinero; now William H. Allen. 
—. ee B. H. Durham; now Durham Bros. 
Dee WREiwc cscs, Walnut Bank ; now First National Bank. Same Cashier 
and Correspondent. 
# .. Woodstock .... First National Bank, No. 372; reorganized as No. 2675.. 
Same officers and capital. 
IND .... Evansville. .... First National Bank, No. 28; reorganized as No. 2692. 
Same management. 
« .. Centreville..... First National Bank, No. 37; reorganized as No. 2696.. 
Same officers and capital. 
« .. Fort Wayne.... First National Bank, No. 11; reorganized as No. 2701; 
Same officers and capital. 
« .. Indianapolis... Woollen, Webb & Co. ; assigned to Franklin Landers. 
w .. Kendallville.... First National Bank, No. 41; reorganized as No. 2687. 
Same management. 
» .. Richmond.,... First National Bank, No. 17; reorganized as No. 2680. 
Same officers and capital. 
IOWA... Blairstown..... B. W. Shreeves & Son; closed. ; 
« .. Davenport..... First National Bank, No. 15; reorganized as No. 2695. 
James Thompson, 7». Same Cashier and capital. 
w - Holland....... Bank of Holland (E. C. Rice & Co.) ; failed. 
od . Lemars........ Gateway City Bank ; dissolved and discontinued. 
O.:. y Q ecs03 Citizens’ Bank ; sold to O’Brien County Bank. 
” So —— Ss A. W. Sleeper & Bro. ; now Union Bank. H.C. Lane, >. 
W. H. Sleeper, Cas. 
« .. Shenandoah.... Page County Bank; now Shenandoah National Bank. 
George Bogart, "Pr. Same Cashier. 
KANSAS, E] Dorado..... Ellet, Gardner & Frazier; now Ellet & Frazier. 
6c VIRB occ cecce Warden & Walker; now J. S. Walker, Jr. 
o «+ Giippemee...... Gossard Brothers & Co. ; succeeded by Bank of Kingman. 
G. H. Gossard, Pr. H. L. Strohm, Cas. 
os. Bae ca Ss J. W. Rush & Co.; succeeded by First National Bank. J. 
W. Rush, 2%. 
# .. Lindsborg..... Bank of Lindsborg (W. S. Birch ) ; closed. 
PS Fe cctocss Bank of Logan ; now Wiltrout & Reed. 
« .. Newton....... Hoag & Doty ; now E. H. Hoag, as Commercial Bank. 
sé ewis Greenville..... Reno & Hay; now Bank of Greenville. M. C. Hay, /- 
Lewis Reno, Cas. 
7? oer Shreveport..... Levy & Bodenheimer ; now Simon Levy, Jr. 
a, First National Bank, No. 96; reorganized as No. 2685.. 
Same management and capital. 
0 Pacific National Bank; in liquidation. Linus M. Price, 
Receiver. 
« .. Worcester...... First National Bank, No. 79; reorganized as No. 2699. 


Same officers. $200,000. 


Se NN cha pein 
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ae See. «4 ( Benjamin Richards ; retired from banking for the present. 


Stillwater. ..... First National Bank, No. 1514; reorganized as No. 2674. 
$ 100,000. Same officers. 
BREE. « keuedeus Bilby & Heaton; now William H. Heaton. 
a) ae La Plata Savings Bank; incorporated. $15,000. Same 
‘ management, 
eee . Washington County Bank, (Hungate & Crowell) ; now J. 
A. Hungate. 
AS os food Ses Citizens’ Bank ; now First National Bank. $50,000. Same 
Officers. 
S| eee Thomas Harbine ; now Harbine Banking Co. 
. Fairmont...... E. B. Branch & Co. ; succeeded by C. S. Miller & Co. 
(EEE. o.os0ke0 State National Bank ; surplus $65,000 
, neiweons Farmers and Merchants’ Bank and York County Bank ; 


both succeeded by First National Bank. R. C. Out- 
calt Pr., E. W. Mosher, Cas. 


. Portsmouth.... First National Bank, No. 19; reorganized as No. 2672. 
Same officers and capital. 

TE savin €2 Fairfield & Skinner; Fairfield deceased. Skinner out of 
business. 


. Silver Creek... Carlos Ewell ; closed and retired. 


Spencerport.... W. B. Rich; closed. 


. Cincinnati..... Second National Bank, No. 32; reorganized as No, 2664. 
Same officers and capital. 
ee eer First National Bank, No. 27; reorganized as No, 2608. 
Same officers and capital. 
Ms sece sxe Farmers’ National Bank ; surplus, June 5, $ 10,000. 
.. Cleveland...... First National Bank, No. 7; reorganized as No. 2690. Same 


officers and capital. 
a Second National Bank, No. 13; reorganized as National 
Bank of Commerce, No. 2662. Same officers. 


Sree Second National Bank, No. 10; reorganized, May 4, as Third 
National Bank, No. 2678. Same officers and capital. 
. Fremont....... Bank of Fremont ; closed. 
” ...... First National Bank, No. 5: reorganized as No. 2703. Same 


officers and capital. 


SEDs 6 6 ssa First National Bank, No. 43; reorganized as No, 2691. 


$ 10u,coo. Same officers. 


. Youngstown... First National Bank, No. 3; reorganized as 2693. $ 100,000. 


Same officers. 


. Brownsville.... First National Bank, No. 135; reorganized as Second Na- 
tional Bank, No. 2673. Same officers. 
.. Hazleton...... Pardee & Markle; now Markle Brothers & Co. 
, Lancaster...... Reed & Henderson; dissolved by death of J. K. Reed. 


Amos S. Henderson, continues. 


. Marietta....... First National Bank, No. 25; reorganized as No. 2710. 


John Musser, ?x. Same Cashier and capital. 


. Scranton...... First National Bank, No. 77; reorganized as No. 2697. 


Same officers and capital. 


. Strasburg...... First National Bank, No. 42; reorganized as No. 2700. 


Same officers and capital. 


. Washington... Washington Savings Bank ; closing. John Hall, Receiver. 


RE Se German-American Bank (Forster & Co.); now Forster & 
Hanning. 
~~ errr Berry & Fleming ; now J. R. Fleming & Co. 
. Galveston...... Galveston Bank and Trust Co. ; liquidated. Business con- 
tinued by H. Rosenberg. 
i neo whew. Prendergast, Smith & Co. ; now Prendergast & Smith. 
S_ a T. W. Ward & Son; now T. W. Ward & Co. 
a ee Brownson & Co. and Eugene Sibley & Co. Consolidated as 


Brownson & Sibley. 
i chdeanee Jacob Hoover; now Hoover & Burke. 
Bloomington .. Humphrey & Clark ; now W. B. Clark. 


SO Park Savings Bank ; closing. 
.. Manitowoc .... T. C. Shove; now T. C. Shove & Co. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, MAY 3], 1882. i 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gola 4.8614. 


One of the principal financial events of the month has been the shipment of 
large amounts of gold to Europe, a considerable portion of which has been re- 
flected in the statements of the Bank of England. Our imports are increasing 
at an uncomfortable rate while our exports are’ diminishing, nor is there any 
hope of a change with respect to the latter until the harvesting of the new wheat 
crop. In about three weeks the harvesting of winter wheat will begin, at the 
end of which time an approximate estimate of this portion of the crop can be made. 
But the yield of spring wheat cannot be determined until the middle of August. 
The export of gold shows that there is no large demand for American securities 
abroad, which has fallen off no doubt from the shrinkage in values which has 
been going on very generally for nearly a year. 

Business is beginning to feel the effects of high prices and the disorganization 
of labor. Production continues without much abatement, but sales are sluggish 
and the accumulation of many kinds of manufactured commodities is steadily in- 
creasing. To prevent this prices are receding, but such a state of things al- 
ways produces disquietude. This shows itself in the higher rates asked for com- 
mercial paper. Although money is abundant, lenders seem disinclined to make 
loans on time except at higher rates than were asked early in the month and 
previously. No doubt this change of front on the part of money lenders is 
partly due to other causes. The bonds deposited for new bank circulation are 
less in amount than the bonds withdrawn, so that a contraction of the basis of 
bank circulation has set in. This is not large however, but it is not certain how 
large it may become, and this event, coupled with the foreign demand for 
gold, the decline in prices, and the near approach to the time when more money 
will be demanded to move the growing crops, accounts for the present condition 
of the money market. 

Thes¢ events also are just now powerfully affecting speculation in the way of 
checking it. The future is too uncertain to justify the formation of any extended 
plans. Prices tend downward, some of the trunk railroads are making unfavor- 
able returns, but the entire aspect of things may be changed in a few weeks if 
large crops are assured. . The accounts from all quarters where winter wheat is 
growing are exceedingly favorable, and if the weather should continue good the 
future outlook will ere long grow brighter. 

The discussion of the bill for extending the charters of the banks by the 
House we have considered elsewhere. The passage of the bill by the Senate 
is not doubtful; but ne one can fortell what will become of several amend- 
ments made to it. It is to be hoped that the subject will be settled at an 
early day. 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus 
May 6 .. $ 315,235,600 . $65,741,100 . $19,579,000 . $ 302,679,000 . $18,781,600 — $9, 50,350 
‘* 13... 315,788,800 . 61,761,700 . 21,511,509 . 300,401,000 . 18,797,200 ; 8,172,950 
*€ 20... 360,466,900 . 58,726,900 . 22,192,600 . 299,069,100 . 18,720,200 . 6,152,225 


4* 27... 317,786,900 . 55,019,200 . 23,768,100 . 298,314,700 . 18,567,700 - 8,208,625 
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The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 
Loans. ‘Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
sees $145,046,300 ...- $5,683,100 .... $3,796,400 .... $87,353,100 .... $ 31,028,800 
145,833)400 ..+. 6,065,800 .... 3,867,000 .... 90,336,500 .... 31,147,800: 
146,309,000 .... 6,906,200 .... 3,692,400 .... 92,119,600 .... 30,955,100 
147,028,200 .... 7,419,100 .... 39714,700 +++ 93,302,700 ..+. 30,873,400 
147,683,300 .... 7,984,000 .... 4,001,300 .... 93,570,300 .... 30,873,600 
The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$ 75,081,262 sees $18,274,768 -+s+ $66,779,807 owee # 9,934,507 
75,192,805 ~eee 18,360,265 -e++ 66,774,253 oda 9, 899 ,608 
75,385,971 ree 18,416,378 -eoe 67,541,021 inate 9,864,06© 
sseese 759497,149 ..-. 18,441,362 .++e 67,557,037 . 9,859,333: 
Bepecepe 75,297,206 nae 18, 209, 780 sited 67,557,921 oes 9,752,865 
We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 
QUOTATIONS : May 8. May 15. May 22. May 3°. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 101%. tors ee 101% 101%. 
U.S. 434s, 1891, Coup. - 915% .. m5% .. 115% .. 115% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 121%. 121 28 120% .. 120% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 84% .. 84% .. 84%... 82% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 127% .. 127% .. 127% .. 128 
Lake Shore........++- 102% .. 102% .. 102% . 103% 
Chicago & Rock Island .. oe SR - oe . 129 
New Jersey Central.. 7o% . 11% «. 72% se 73% 
Del. , Lack. & West... 1aisg (lis. 121% :- r21y te. 120% 
Delaware & Hudson. . 105%. 106% .. 104% .. 104% 
Reading ..........+... 57 o. eG 57% 5636: 
North Western........ 129% .. 130% .. 130% .. 130% 
Pacific Mail......... ee 43 oe 49%—(t«t‘ 42 
Eric. ..ccccccccesccees : 36 os 35% =. 35% 
Discounts ............ ci ge r@g.w. @ = - 44@5 
24@3 + 2 @3 + 2% @3% 
Bills on London....... 48654 @4.8934 .. 4.86%, @4.89% . 4.8614 @4.89% 4.864% @4.89% 
Treasury balances,coin $88,158,967 .. $89,826,647 -- §$88,357,302.. $91,245,268 
Do. do. cur. $3,649,299 -. $3,984,540 .- $3,690,477-- $4,484,767 


ee 
DEATHS. 


At NORWALK, Ohio, on March 16, aged sa ean years, DANIEL E.. 
BAKER, President of the First National Bank. 

At BALTIMORE, on April I9th, HAMILTON H. CHasr, President of the 
People’s Bank. 

At Norway, Me., on March 3, aged seventy years, W. Frost 2d, President 
ef the Norway National Bank. 

At AuGusTA, Ga., on May 15, aged sixty-six years, WILLIAM A. JACKSON,,. 
President of the National Bank of Augusta. 

At New YorK CITy, on May 11, aged sixty-seven years, SYLVANRDE 
JOHNSON, a Director of the Adams National Bank of North Adams, Mass. 

At EVANSVILLE, Indiana, on May 1, aged fifty-nine years, HArvey L. 
MEApows, Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

At BALTIMORE, on April 12th, aged sixty-six years, B. A.. Vickers, Presi- 
dent of the National Marine Bank. 





